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Pourtine up for the night in one of the 
chiefest towns of Staffordshire, I find it to be 
by no means a lively town. In fact it is as 
dull and dead a town as any one could desire 
not to see. It seems as if its whole population 
might be imprisoned in its Railway Station. 
The Refreshment-Room at that Station is a 
vortex of dissipation compared with the 
extinct town-inn, the Dodo, in the dull 
High Street. 

Why High Street? Why not rather Low 
Street, Flat Street, Low-Spirited Street, 
Used-up Street ? Where are the people who 
belong to the High Street ? Can they all be 
dispersed over the face of the country, seeking 
the unfortunate Strolling Manager who de- 
camped from the mouldy little Theatre last 
week, in the beginning of his season (as his 
a testify), repentantly resolved to 

ring him back, and feed him, and be enter- 
tained ? Or, can they all be gathered to their 
fathers in the two old churchyards near to 
the High Street—retirement into which 
churchyards appears to be a mere cere- 
nony, there is so very little life outside 
their confines, and such small discernible 
difference between being buried alive in the 
town, and buried dead in the town tombs ? 
Over the way, opposite to the staring blank 
bow windows of the Dodo, are a little iron- 
monger’s shop, a little tailor’s shop (with 
a picture of the Fashions in the small window 
and a bandy-legged baby on the pavement 
staring at it)—a watchmaker’s shop, where 
all the clocks and watches must be stopped, 
I am sure, for they could never have the 
courage to go, with the town in general, and 


| the Dodo in particular, looking at them. Shade 
| of Miss Linwood, erst of Leicester Square, 


London, thou art welcome here, and thy 
I myself was one of 
the last visitors to that awful storehouse of 
thy life’s work, where an anchorite old man 
and woman took my shilling with a solemn 


| Wonder, and conducting me to a gloomy 
| sepulchre of needlework dropping to pieces 
| with dust and age and shrouded in twilight 

at high noon, left me there, chilled, frightened, 
| and alone. And now, in ghostly letters on 
| all the dead walls of this dead town, I read 0 
| thy honored name, and find that thy Last| pretending it is something else. The Dodo 
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Supper, worked in Berlin Wool, invites in- 
spection as a powerful excitement ! 

Where are the people who are bidden 
with so much cry to this feast of little 
wool? Where are they? Who are they ? 
They are not the bandy-legged baby study- 
ing the fashions in the tailor’s window. 
They are not the two earthy ploughmen 
lounging outside the saddler’s shop, in the 
stiff square where the Town Hall stands, like 
a brick and mortar private on parade. They 
are not the landlady of the Dodo in the 
empty bar, whose eye had trouble in it and 
no welcome, when I asked for dinner. They 
are not the turnkeys of the Town Jail, looking 
out of the gateway in their uniforms, as if 
they had locked up all the balance (as my 
American friends would say) of the inha- 
bitants, and could now rest a little. They 
are not the two dusty millers in the white mill 
down by the river, where the great water- 
wheel goes heavily round and round, like the 
monotonous days and nights in this forgotten 
place. Then who are they, for there is no 
one else? No; this deponent maketh oath 
and saith that there is no one else, save and 
except the waiter at the Dodo, now laying 
the cloth. I have paced the streets, and 
stared at the houses, and am come back to 
the blank bow window of the Dodo; and the 
town clocks strike seven, and the reluctant 
echoes seem to cry, “Don’t wake us!” and 
the bandy-legged baby has gone home to bed. 

If the Dodo were only a gregarious bird— 


|if it had only some confused idea of making 


a comfortable nest—I could hope to get 
through the hours between this and bed- 
time, without being consumed by devouring 
melancholy. But, the Dodo’s habits are al 
wrong. It provides me with a trackless 
desert of sitting-room, with a chair for every 
day in the year, a table for every month, and 
a waste of sideboard where a lonely China vase 
pines in a corner for its mate long departed, 
and will never make a match with the candle- 
stick in the opposite corner if it live till 
Doomsday. The Dodo has nothing in the 
larder. Even now, I behold the Boots re- 
turning with my sole in a piece of paper; and 
with that portion of my dinner, the Boots, 
perceiving me at the blank bow window, 
slaps his leg as he comes across the road, 
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excludes the outer air. When I mount up to 
my bed-room, a smell of closeness and flue 
gets lazily up my nose like sleepy snuff. The 
loose little bits of carpet writhe under my 
tread; and take wormy shapes. ‘I don’t know 
the ridiculous man in the looking-glass, be- 
yond having met him once or twice in a dish- 
cover—and [ can never shave him to-morrow 
morning! The Dodo is narrow-minded as to 
towels ; expects me to wash on a freemason’s 
apron without the trimming ; when I ask for 
soap, gives me a stony-hearted something 
white, with no more lather in it than the 
Elgin marbles. The Dodo has seen better 
days, and possesses interminable stables at 
the back—silent, grass-grown, broken-win- 
dowed, horseless. 

This mournful bird can fry a sole, however, 
which is much. Can cook a steak, too, which 
is more. I wonder where it gets its Sherry! 
If I were to send my pint of wine to some 
famous chemist to be analysed, what would it 
turn out to be made of? It tastes of pepper, 
sugar, bitter almonds, vinegar, warm knives, 
any flat drink, and a little oe Would 
it unman a Spanish exile by reminding him of 
his native land at all? I think not. If there 
really be any townspeople out of the church- 
yards, and if a caravan of them ever do dine, 
with a bottle of wine per man, in this desert 
of the Dodo, it must make good for the doctor 
next day ! 

Where was the waiter born? How did he 


come here ? Has he any hope of getting away 
from here? Does he ever receive a letter, or 
take a ride upon the railway, or see anything 


but the Dodo? Perhaps he has seen the 
Berlin Wool. He appears to have a silent 
sorrow of him, and it may be that. He clears 
the table; draws the dingy curtains of the 
great bow window, which so unwillingly 
consent to meet, that they must be pinned 
together ; leaves me by the fire with my pint 
decanter, and a little thin funnel-shaped wine- 
glass, and a plate of pale biscuits—in them- 
selves engendering desperation. 

No book, no newspaper ! I left the Arabian 
Nights in the railway carriage, and have 
nothing to read but Bradshaw, and “ that way 
madness lies.” Remembering what prisoners 
and shipwrecked mariners have done to exer- 
cise their minds in solitude, I repeat the 
multiplication table, the pence table, and the 
shilling table: which are all the tables I 
happen to know. What if I write something? 
The Dodo keeps no pens but steel pens ; and 
those I always stick through the paper, and 
can turn to no other account. 

What am Itodo? Even if I could have 


| - the bandy-legged baby knocked up and 


brought here, I could offer him nothing but 
sherry, and that would be the death of him. 
He'would never hold up his head again if he 
touched it. I can’t go to bed, because I have 
conceived a mortal hatred for my bedroom ; 
and I can’t go away because there is no train 
for my place of destination until morning. To 








burn the biscuits will be but a fleeting joy; 
still it is a temporary relief, and here they go 
on the fire! Shall I break the plate? First 
let me look at the back, and see who made 
it. COPELAND. 

Copeland! Stop a moment. Was it yes- 
terday I visited Copeland’s works, and saw | 
them making plates? In the confusion of | 
travelling about, it might be yesterday or it | 
might be yesterday month ; but I think it was 
yesterday. I appeal to the plate. The plate 
says, decidedly, yesterday. I find the plate, 
as I look at it, growing into a companion. 

Don’t you remember (says the plate) how 
you steamed away, yesterday morning, in the 
bright sun and the east wind, along the 
valley of the sparkling Trent? Don’t you 
recollect the many kilns you flew past, looking 
like the bowls of gigantic tobacco pipes, cut 
short off from the stem and turned upside 
down? And the fires—and the smioke—and 
the roads made with bits of crockery, as if all 
the plates and dishes in the civilised world 
had been Macadamized, expressly for the 
laming of all the horses? Of course I do! 

And don’t you remember (says the plate) 
how you alighted at Stoke—a picturesque 
heap of houses, kilns, smoke, wharfs, canals, 
and river, lying (as was most appropriate) 
in a basin—and how, after climbing up the 
sides of the basin to look at the prospect, you 
trundled down again at a walking-match 
pace, and straight proceeded to my father’s, 
Copeland’s, where the whole of my family, 
high and low, rich and poor, are turned out 
upon the world from our nursery and seminary, 
covering some fourteen acres of ground? And 
don’t you remember what we spring from :— 
heaps of lumps of clay, partially prepared 
and cleaned in Devonshire and Dorsetshire, 
whence said clay principally comes—and hills 
of flint, without which we should want our 
ringing sound, and should never be musical ? 
And as to the flint, don’t you recollect that it 
is first burnt in kilns, and is then laid under 
the four iron feet of a demon slave, subject to 
violent stamping fits, who, when they come 
on, stamps away insanely with his four iron 
legs, and would crush all the flint in the Isle 
of Thanet to powder, without leaving off? 
And as to the clay, don’t you recollect how it 
is put into mills or teazers, and is sliced, and 
dug, and cut at, by endless knives, clogged 
and sticky, but persistent—and is pressed out 
of that machine through a square trough, 
whose form it takes—and is cut off in square 
lumps and thrown into a vat, and there 
mixed with water, and beaten to a pulp by 
paddle-wheels—and is then run into a rough 
house, all rugged beams and ladders splashed 
with white,—superintended by Grindoff the 
Miller in his working clothes, all splashed 
with white——where it passes through no end 
of machinery-moved sieves all splashed with 
white, arranged in an ascending scale of fine- 
ness (some so fine, that three hundred silk 
threads cross each other in a single square 
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inch of their surface), and all in a violent 
state of ague with their teeth for ever chatter- 
ing, and their bodies for ever shivering ? 
And as to the flint again, isn’t it mashed and 
mollified and troubled and soothed, exactly 
as rags are in a paper-mill, until it is reduced 
to a pap so fine that it contains no atom of 
“ grit” perceptible to the nicest taste? And 
as to the flint and the clay together, are they 
not, after all this, mixed in the proportion of 
five of clay to one of flint, and isn’t the com- 
pound—known .as “slip”—run into oblong 
troughs, where its superfluous moisture may 
evaporate; and finally, isn’t it slapped and 
banged and beaten and patted and kneaded 
and wedged and knocked about like butter, 
until it becomes a beautiful grey dough, ready 


| for the potter’s use ? 


In regard of the potter, popularly so called 
(says the plate), you don’t mean to say you 
have forgotten that a workman called a 
Thrower is the man under whose hand 
this grey dough takes the shapes of the 
simpler household vessels as quickly as the 
eye can follow? ‘You don’t mean to say you 
cannot call him up before you, sitting, with 
his attendant woman, at his potter’s wheel— 
a disc about the size of a dinner plate, re- 
volving on two drums slowly or quickly as he 
wills— who made you a complete breakfast 
set for a bachelor, as a good-humoured little 
off-hand joke ? You remember how he took 
up as much dough as he wanted, and, throw- 
ing it on his wheel, in a moment fashioned it 
into a teacup—caught up more clay and made 
a saucer—a larger dab and whirled it into a 


| teapot--winked at a smaller dab and con- 


verted it into the lid of the teapot, accurately 
fitting by the measurement of his eye alone— 
coaxed a middle-sized dab for two seconds, 
broke it, turned it over at the rim, and made 
a milkpot—laughed, and turned out a slop- 
basin—coughed, and provided for the sugar ? 
Neither; I think, are you oblivious of the 


| newer mode of making various articles, but 


especially basins, according to which improve- 
ment a mould revolves instead of adisc? For 
you must remember (says the plate) how you 
saw the mould of a little basin spinning 
round and round, and how the workman 
smoothed and pressed a handful of dough upon 
it, and how with an instrument called a profile 
(a piece of wood, representing the profile 
of a basin’s foot) he cleverly scraped and 
carved the ring which makes the base of any 
such basin, and then took the basin off the lathe 
like a doughey skull-cap to be dried, and 
afterwards (in what is called a green state) to 
be put into a second lathe, there to be finished 
and burnished with a steel burnisher? And 
as to moulding in general (says the plate), it 
can’t be necessary for me to remind you that 
all ornamental articles, and indeed all articles 
not quite circular, are made in moulds. For 
you must remember how you saw the vege- 
table dishes, for example, being made in 
moulds ; and how the handles of teacups, and 


the spouts of teapots, and the feet of tureens, 
and so forth, are all made in little separate 
moulds, and are each stuck on to the body 
corporate, of which it is destined to form a 
part, with a stuff called “slag,” as quickly as 
you can recollect it. Further, you learnt— 
you know you did—in the same visit, how the 
beautiful sculptures in the delicate new 
material called Parian, are all constructed in 
moulds; how, into that material, animal 
bones are ground up, because the phosphate of 
lime contained in bones makes it translucent ; 
how everything is moulded, before going into 
the fire, one-fourth larger than it is intended to 
come out of the fire, because it shrinks in that 
proportion in the intense heat ; how, when 
a figure shrinks unequally, it is spoiled— 
emerging from the furnace a mis-shapen birth: 
a big head and a little body, or a little head 
and a big body, or a Quasimodo with long 
arms and short legs, or a Miss Biffin with 
neither legs nor arms worth mentioning ! 
And as to the Kilns, in which the firing 
takes place, and in which some of the more 
precious articles are burnt repeatedly, in 
various stages of their process towards ccm- 
pletion as to the Kilns (says the plate, 
warming with the recollection), if you don’t 
remember THEM with a horrible interest, what 
did you ever go to Copeland’s for? When 
you stood inside of one of those inverted bowls 
of a Pre-Adamite tobacco-pipe, looking up at 
the blue sky through the open top far off, as 
you might have looked up from a well, sunk 
under the centre of the pavement of the 
Pantheon at Rome, had you the least idea 
where you were? And when you found 
yourself surrounded, in that dome-shaped 
cavern, by innumerable columns of an un- 
earthly order of architecture, supporting 
nothing, and squeezed close together as if a 
Pre-Adamite Samson had taken a vast Hall | 
in his arms and crushed it into the smallest 
possible space, had you the least idea what 
they were? No (says the plate), of course 
not! And when you found that each of those 
pillars was a pile of ingeniously made vessels 
of coarse clay—called Saggers—looking, when 
separate, like raised-pies for the table of the 
mighty Giant Blunderbore, and now all full of 
various articles of pottery ranged in them 
in baking order, the bottom of each vessel 
serving for the cover of the one below, and 
the whole Kiln rapidly filling with these, 
tier upon tier, until the last workman should 
have barely room to crawl out, before the 
closing of the jagged aperture in the wall and 
the kindling of the gradual fire; did you not 
stand amazed to think that all the year round 
these dread chambers are heating, white hot— 
and cooling—and = emptying—and 
being bricked up—and broken open—humanly 
speaking, for ever and ever? ‘To be sure you {| 
did! And standing in one of those Kilns |, 
nearly full, and seeing a free crow shoot || 
across the aperture a-top, aud learning how 


the fire would wax hotter and hotter by slow || 
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degrees, and would cool similarly through a 
space of from forty to sixty hours, did no 
remembrance of the days when human clay 
was burnt, oppress you? Yes, I think so! 
I suspect that some fancy of a fiery haze and 
a shortening breath, and a growing heat, and 
a gasping prayer ; and a figure in black inter- 
sing between you and the sky (as figures in 
lack are very apt to do), and looking down, 
before it grew too hot to look and live, upon 
the Heretic in his edifying agony—I say I 
suspect (says the Plate) that some such fancy 
was pretty strong upon you when you went 
out into the air, and blessed God for the 
bright spring day and the degenerate times ! 
After that, I needn’t remind you what a 
relief it was to see the simplest process of 
ornamenting this “biscuit” (as it is called 
when baked) with brown circles and blue 
trees—converting itinto the common crockery- 
ware that is exported to Africa, and used in 
cottages at home. For (says the Plate) I am 
well persuaded that you bear in mind how 
those particular jugs and mugs were once 
more set upon a lathe and put in motion; and 
how aman blew the brown color (having a 
strong natural affinity with the material in 
that condition) on them from a blow-pipe as 
they twirled ; and how his daughter, with a 
common brush, dropped blotches of blue upon 
them in the right places ; and how, tilting the 
blotches upside down, she made them run 


into rude images of trees, and there an end. 
And didn’t you see (says the plate) planted 


upon my own brother that astounding blue 
willow, with knobbed and gnarled trunk, and 
foliage of blue ostrich feathers, which gives 
our family the title of “willow pattern?” And 
didn’t you observe, transferred upon him at 
the same time, that blue bridge which spans 
nothing, growing out from the roots of the 
willow ; and thethree blue Chinese going over it 
into a blue temple, which has a fine crop of blue 
bushes sprouting out of the roof; and a blue 
boat sailing above them, the mast of which is 
burglariously sticking itself into the founda- 
tions of a blue villa, suspended sky-high, sur- 
mounted by a lump of blue rock, sky-higher, 
and a couple of billing blue birds, sky-highest 


—together with the rest of that amusing blue | 


landscape, which has, in deference to our 
revered ancestors of the Cerulean Empire, and 
in defiance of every known law of perspec- 
tive, adorned millions of our family ever since 
the days of platters? Didn't you inspect the 
copper-plate on which my pattern was 
deeply, engraved? Didn’t you perceive an 
impression of it taken in cobalt colour at a 
cylindrical press, upon a leaf of thin paper, 
streaming from a plunge-bath of soap and 
water ? Wasn't the paper impression daintily 
spread, by a light-fingered damsel (you know 
you admired her!), over the surface of the 
plate, and the back of the paper rubbed prodi- 
giously hard—with a long tight roll of flannel, 
tied up like a round of hung beef—without so 
much as ruffling the paper, wet as it was ? 
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Then (says the plate), was not the paper washed 
away with a sponge, and didn’t there appear, 
set off upon the plate, this identical piece of 
Pre-Raphaelite blue distemper which you 
now behold? Notto be denied! I had seen 
all this—and more. I had been shown, at 
Copeland’s, patterns of beautiful design, in 
faultless perspective, which are causing the 
ugly old willow to wither out of publie 
favour ; and which, being quite as cheap, in- 
sinuate good wholesome natural art into the 
humblest households. When Mr. and Mrs, 
Sprat have satisfied their material tastes by 
that equal division of fat and lean which has 
made their ménage immortal ; and have, after 
the elegant tradition, “licked the platter 
clean,” they can—thanks to modern artists 
in clay—feast their intellectual tastes upon 
excellent delineations of natural objects. 

This reflection prompts me to transfer my 
attention from the blue plate to the forlorn } 
but cheerfully painted vase on the sideboard, | 
And surely (says the plate) you have not for- || 


| gotten how the outlines of such groups of 


flowers as you see there, are printed, just as I 
was printed, and are afterwards shaded and | 
filled in with metallic colours by women and | 
girls? As to the aristocracy of our order, | 
made of the finer clay—porcelain peers and | 
peeresses ;—the slabs, and panels, and table 
tops, aud tazze; the endless nobility and 
gentry of dessert, breakfast, and tea services ; 
the gemmed perfume-bottles, and scarlet and | 
gold salvers ; you saw that they were painted 
by artists, with metallic colours laid on with | 
camel-hair pencils, and afterwards burnt in. | 
And talking of burning in (says the | 
plate), didn’t you find that every subject, | 
from the willow-pattern to the landscape 
after Turner—having been framed upon clay 
or porcelain biscuit—has to be glazed? Of | 
course, you saw the glaze—composed of various | 
vitreous materials—laid over every article; | 
and of course you witnessed the close imprison- | 
ment of each piece in saggers upon the separate 
system rigidly enforced by means of fine- | 
pointed earthenware stilts placed between | 
the articles to prevent the slightest communi- | 
cation or contact. We hadin my time—andI | 
suppose it is the same now—fourteen hours. | 
firing to fix the glaze and to make it “run” | 
all over us equally, so as to put a good shiny | 
and unscratchable surface upon us. Doubt- 
less, you observed that one sort of glaze— | 
called printing-body—is burnt into the better 
sort of ware before it is printed. Upon this | 
you saw some of the finest steel engravings | 
transferred, to be fixed by an after glazing 
—didn’t you? Why, of course you aid ! 
Of course I did. I had seen and enjoyed 
everything that the plate recalled to me, and 
had beheld with admiration how the rotatory. | 
motion which keeps this ball of ours in its | 
place in the great scheme, with all its busy | 
mites upon it, was necessary throughout the 
process, and could only be dispensed with in 
the fire. So, listening to the plate’s reminders, 
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and musing upon them, I got through the! Kant and Novalis were among her favorites 5 


evening after all, and went to bed. I made 
but one sleep of it—for which I have no 
doubt Iam also indebted to the plate—and 
left the lonely Dodo in the morning, quite at 
peace with it, before the bandy-legged baby 
was up. 


MARGARET FULLER. 

In the year 1810, in the town of Cambridge- 
port, Massachusetts, a child was born to a 
= named Fuller, whom they christened 

argaret. The father was a lawyer—a shrewd, 
severe man; “a character,” as the daughter 
says, “ quite of the common sort.” He was, 
however, a classical scholar, with a taste for 
the poets of Queen Anne’s time ; though, even’ 
in literature, a man of business. Margaret, 
he determined, should be a youthful prodigy. 
At six years old she could read Latin; and 
she afterwards became thoroughly proficient 
in that tongue, as well asin the Greek. Hexa- 
meters had neither mystery nor terrors for 
her; and the oldest “ Dux” in the West- 
minster School would have, probably, found 
her a match for him with such missiles. Her 
father, when dealing with her, was all method 
and precision ; but ‘she describes her own 
character as having been “ fervent, and dis- 
posed to infatuation and self-forgetfulness.” 
All this, however, failed to give her a distaste 


for study. At eight years old, she found a| 
copy of Shakspeare, and greedily devoured it ; | 
twice incurring her father’s anger for being | 


found reading it on a Sunday. 

At the age of thirteen, Margaret Fuller 
was so advanced in mental development, that 
she took her place in society as a full-grown 
woman, At fifteen, she gave the following 
account of her manner of passing the day :— 
“T rise a little before five, walk an hour, and 
then practise on the piano till seven; when 
we breakfast. Next, I read French—Sis- 
mondi’s ‘ Literature of the South of Europe’ 
—till eight; then two or three lectures in 
‘ Brown’s Philosophy.’ From half-past nine 
till twelve I study Greek; when I recite, 
and practise again till dinner, at two. Some- 
times, if the conversation is very agreeable, 
Ilounge for half-an-hour over the dessert, 
though rarely so lavish of time. Then, when 
I can, I read two hours in Italian. At six, I 
walk or take adrive. Before going to bed, 
I play or sing for half-an-hour or so; and, 
about eleven, retire, to write a little while in 
my journal, exercises on what I have read, or 
aseries of characteristics, which I am filling 
up, according to advice.” She was already 
famous for her conversation. She satirised 
her own sex, and they kept aloof from her. 
At nineteen, there was scarcely a book of 
note, in the Spanish, French, or Italian lan- 
_ guages, which she had not read and thoroughly 
mastered. She soon after studied German, 
and devoured all its writers in prose, poetry, 
and metaphysics. 





if we may judge from her journal, which 
contains plentiful records of her “inner 
life,” “spiritual struggles,” “self-wrestlings,” 
“appointed tasks,” and “ other things caviare 
to the general.” The “ Boston School,” 
or “Frogpondians” (as they are called in 
the American dialect), of which Mr. Emer- 
son is the chief, took her to itself; and 
she acquired the art of making a pro- 
found thought look profounder, by only half 
expressing it. 

The person of Margaret Fuller is described 
as being rather under the middle height, ex- 
tremely plain, with a trick of opening and 
shutting her eyelids, anda nasal tone of voice, 
which repelled. Mr. Emerson was decidedly 
repelled. He said, to himself, “ We shall 
never get far.” But she quizzed him, and 
flattered him, and disputed with him, until 
he admitted that it was impossible to hold 
out against such an urgent assault. He was 
speedily drawn into the circle of her friends; 
whom, with meek resignation, he says, “ she 
wore like a neckiace.’ Meanwhile, her in- 
dustry in study was immense. 

In 1843, she was editor of the “ Dial,” an 
American Quarterly Review. In 1844 she 
removed to New York, and endeavoured to 
arouse the ladies of that city with lectures to 
them, exclusively, on “The Family,” “The 
School,” “ Society,” and “ Literature.” She af- 
terwards published “ Women in the Nineteenth 
Century,” in which she demanded for her sex 
the fullest recognition of social and political 
equality. One of her male friends innocently 
remarks, however, that, while she demanded 
absolute equality for women, she exacted a 
deference from men to women, entirely incon- 
sistent with that requirement. Poor, unsus- 
pecting, male friend! As time wore on, he 
acknowledges himself drawn irresistibly into 
the general current; or, to use the other 
gentleman’s metaphor, strung upon her neck- 
lace. 

Heralded by her reputation as a scholar 
and talker, and continually before the public, 
as a writer, in New York she became the 
centre of attraction. All persons were curious 
to see her; but her admirers state that most 
seemed repelled, by what looked like conceit, 
pedantry, and a harsh spirit of criticism ; 
while, on her part, she seemed to regard 
those around her as frivolous, superficial, and 
conventional. 

In 1846, Margaret Fuller came to England, 
and quizzed English society and English 
writers. In Paris, she visited the famous 
Madame Dudevant, otherwise George Sand, 
and found her smoking the litle cigarette, of 
which all the world has heard. She states 
that she rever liked a woman better than 
the female George, and gives some reasons 
for her affection, which would seem to few 
people reasons for liking anybody. At 
Boulogne, she said, “ All women should love 
that city ; for there the intelligence of women 
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had been cherished.” Both in France and 
Italy, she saw most of the noted men, literary 


and scientific, and discoursed with them, | 


freely, in their own tongue. In Rome, she 
wrote, with outrageous modesty, “ Among 
the famous women, I find none with so 
comprehensive a head, or such fine instincts, 
as I.” 

We can afford to see the little weaknesses 
in Margaret Fuller’s character. As we draw 
near the end of her brief career, we find them 
cast into the proper shade by her untiring 
energy and undoubted genius. Very touching 
is the account she has written of her youth— 
her childish reflexions when the shadow of 
death first darkened their household—and 
that singularly early application to study, 
and severe discipline, which contributed to 
form a character so peculiar. She was in 
Rome in the midst of the revolutionary scenes 
of 1848—during the murder of Count Rossi, 
and expulsion of the Pope, and while cries 
of “Morte ai Cardinali!” “ Morte ai Je- 
suiti!” were loudest and most earnest. From 
the window of her loggia she witnessed the 
famous sortie of Garibaldi, when the French 
were driven back with the loss of a thousand 
men. It wasonaSunday. The French threw 
rockets into the city, one of which burst in 
the courtyard of the hospital, just as she 
arrived there, to fulfil her duties as Regola- 
trice, or attendant upon the wounded; for 
which office she had volunteered her services. 


She went daily to the hospital, and though | 
she suffered—for she had no idea, before, how } 
terrible were gunshot wounds and wound-} 
fever—she found a pleasure in her task. | 


Many of the sufferers, especially among the 
Lombards, were among the flower of the 
Italian youth. As they began to get better, 
she carried them books and flowers, and they 
read and talked together. 

During the siege of three months, she re- 


mained shut up in the city ; for she had now| 


other ties to bind her to Rome. 
nobleman, the Marquis D’Ossoli, had met her 


An Italian | 


by chance in the Church of St. Peter’s, in the | 


spring of 1847: an accident brought them 
into conversation. Margaret had become 


separated from her friends in the Church ;| 


and the Marquis, seeing her to be a foreigner, 
volunteered to assist in her search. 


stranger friend a long distance. Their words 


Her | 
friends were gone, no vehicle was at hand,| 
and she was compelled to walk with her| 


were few, though enough to create a desire | 


for further acquaintance. They parted at 


the door, and Margaret related the adventure | 


to her friends. The chance meeting at 


| Rome together. 





Vespers in St. Peter’s paved the way for| 
many interviews; and, finally, Ossoli offered | 


her his hand ; but Margaret refused it, and 
departed, soon after, for Venice. 
return to Rome, however, their acquaintance 
was renewed. 
strictly conservative, and the lover had been 


Upon her | 


The family of Ossoli were | 


ee 
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garet’s sake, he espoused the cause of Roman 
liberty. From this time they became the closest 
friends, often making little excursions out of 
Carrying with them some 
roasted chestnuts, they got bread and wine, 
and dined, in pastoral fashion, at some rustic 
inn—coming back sometimes in time to see 
the sun going down behind the towers of the 
city. They were soon afterwards married 
secretly. D’Ossoli became one of the most 
active defenders of Rome, occupying with his 
men a dangerous place upon the walls. 
Margaret continued her consolations to the 
wounded ; attending daily at the hospitals 
for seven or eight hours—often the entire night 
—until she herself lay on a bed of sickness, 
and was thought to be near her death. Yet 
she never flinched : “ Though sometimes,” she 
says, “I found myself inferior in courage and 
fortitude to the occasion. I knew not how to 
bear the havoc and anguish incident to the 
struggle for these principles. I rejoiced that 
it lay not with me to cut down the trees, to 
destroy the Elysian garden, for the defence of 
the city ; Ido not know that I could have 
done it. And the sight of these far nobler 


|growths, the beautiful young men, mown 


down in their stately prime, became too much 
for me. I forgot the great ideas—to sym- 
pathise with the poor mothers. You say I 
have sustained them. Often have they sus- 
tained my courage: one, kissing the pieces of 
bone that were so painfully extracted from 
his arm, hung them round his neck—me- 
mentoes that he also has done and borne 
something for his country and the hopes of 
humanity. One fair young man, who is made 
a cripple for life, clasped my hand as he saw 
me crying over the spasms I could not 
relieve—and faintly cried, ‘ Viva [Italia J?” 
During the most dangerous times of the 
bombardment, Margaret was constantly to 
and fro in the streets of the city, visiting 
friends, collecting information, and some- 
times interposing in quarrels between the 
people and the soldiery, and calming the 
most infuriated. 

Impoverished by political events, Margaret 
and her husband fled from Rome, on the 
entrance of the French, to Rieti, in the 
Apennines, where their child had been de- 
posited for safety previously to the siege. 
The winter she spent peacefully in Florence, 
with her husband and child. 

Disheartened by the aspect of political 
affairs in Europe, Margaret now wished to 
return to America. Considerations of economy 
determined them, in spite of misgivings, to 
take a passage in a merchantman from 
Leghorn. Many omens seemed to dissuade 
her from her purpose—for she was anxious 
for her child’s sake; but they set sail. 
They were swept tranquilly over the smooth 
waters of the Mediterranean ; but, before 
they reached Gibraltar, the captain of their 
vessel was taken ill, and died. The authori- 


educated in their principles; but, for Mar-| ties at that port refused permission for 
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Charles Dickens.) 
any one to land, and direeted that the 
burial should be made at sea. At sunset, 
the body of the captain, wrapped in the 
flag of his nation, was let down into the deep 
water. 

The second day after, their child was 
stricken with the complaint of the captain ; 
but recovered, Margaret gave the last 
touches to her work on Italy. Slowly, yet 
peacefully, passed the long summer days, and 
the mellow, moonlit nights ; slowly, and with 
even flight, their vessel, under gentle airs 
from the tropics, bears them safely onward. 
Four thousand miles of ocean lay behind ; 
they were nearly home ; but stormy weather 
came on, and grew into a hurricane. About 
four o’clock in the morning, the vessel struck 
on a spot called Fire Island Beach. No 
human power could save her; the sea swept 
over the vessel, and she lay at the mercy of 
the ocean. At daylight the shore was dis- 
cernible at a distance of only a few hundred 
yards—a lonely waste of sand-hills, as far as 
could be seen, through the spray and driving 
rain. Men had been early observed, gazing 
at the wreck; later, a wagon was drawn | 
up upon the beach. There was no sign 
of a life-boat, however, or any attempt at 
rescue ; and it was determined that some 
one should try to land, by swimming ; and, | 
if possible, obtain aid. Although it seemed 


almost sure death to trust one’s self to the 
surf, a sailor with a life-preserver jumped 


overboard, and was seen to reach the shore ; 
a second followed in safety; but a pas- 
senger who ventured sank, either struck 
by some piece of the wreck, or unable to 
combat with the waves. Another hour 
passed ; but though many persons were 
| busy on the shore, gathering into carts 
| whatever spoil was stranded, no life-boat 
| appeared. After much deliberation, it was 
| agreed that the passengers should attempt to 
land, each seated upon a plank, and grasping 
| handles of rope, while a sailor swam behind. 
| The first passenger—a woman—was brought 
ashore, half-drowned, by the intrepidity of 
a sailor. 

When Margaret’s turn’came, she steadily 
refused to be separated from her husband 
und child, On a raft with them, she would 
| have boldly encountered the surf; but alone 
| she would not go. While she was yet 
declining all persuasions, word was given 
upon the deck that the life-boat had finally 
|| appeared. For a moment the news lighted 
| up again a flickering hope. But, to the ex- 
perienced eyes of the sailors it soon became 
evident that there was no attempt to launch 
| or to man her. The last chance of aid 
| from shore was then utterly gone. They 
must rely on their own strength, or perish. 
But, already the tide had turned, and it 
was plain that the wreck could not hold 
together through another flood. In this 
emergency, the commanding officer, who until 
now had remained at his post, once more 
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appealed to Margaret to try to eseape—urging 
that the ship would inevitably break up; 
that it was mere suicide to remain longer ; 
that he did not feel free to sacrifice the lives 
of the crew; finally, that he would himself 
take the child, and that sailors should go with 
herself and her husband. But, as before, she 
declared that she would not be parted from 
her husband and child. The order was 
then given to “save themselves,” and the 
greater part of the crew jumped over, 
leaving Margaret, her husband, and child 
behind. Several of the swimmers reached 
the shore alive; although severely bruised 
and wounded. 

In the afternoon, the gale swelled once 
more to its former violence, and the remnants 
of the barque fast yielded to the waves. The 
cabin was swamped, the after-parts broke up, 
and the stern settled down out of sight. Soon, 
too, the forecastle was filled with water, and 
the helpless little band were driven to the deck, 
where they clustered round the fore-mast. 
Presently, even this frail support was loosened 
from the hull, and rose and fell with every 
billow. It was plain to all that the final 
moment drew swiftly near. The three sea- 
men who remained on the wreck, again per- 
suaded the passengers to try the planks, 
which they held in the lee of the ship. 
Madame D’Ossoli had at length been induced 
by the steward to part with her child, with 
a pledge that he would save him, or die, 
when a sea struck the forecastle, and the 
fore-mast fell, carrying with it the deck, 
and all upon it. Ossoli clutched for a 
moment the rigging; but the next wave 
drew him down. Margaret sank at once. 
When last seen she was seated at the foot 
of the fore-mast, still clad in her white 
night-dress, with her hair fallen loose upon 
her shoulders. That twelve hours’ commu- 
nion, face to face with death, was over. Their 
bodies were never found. The steward and 
the child were washed ashore, some twenty 
minutes after, both dead. 

A friend of the unfortunate pair, whom the 
news of the wreck drew to the shore, says, 
“The hull lies so near, that it seemed as ifa 
dozen oar-strokes would carry a boat along- 
side ; and as one looks at it, glittering in the 
sunshine, it is hard to feel reconciled to our 
loss. Seven resolute men might have saved 
every soul on board.” “The next day,” says 
the same writer, “the body of the child was 
buried in a chest given by one of the sailors 
in a hollow, among the sand heaps. As I 
stood beside the lovely little mound, it seemed 
that never was seen a more affecting type of 
orphanage. Around, wiry and stiff, were 
scanty spires of beach grass; near by dwarf 
cedars, blown flat by wintry winds, stood, 
like grim guardians ; only at the grave-head 
a stunted wild rose was struggling for exist- 
ence. Thoughts came of many a little one in 
this hard world, and there was joy in the 
assurance that the child was neither mother- 
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less nor fatherless, and that Margaret and 
her husband were not childless in that new 
world which they had entered together.” 


MORE DUMB FRIENDS. 


Aw eloqnent and very thoughtful passage 
is quoted by Mr. Harvey, in his pleasing little 
work called “The Sea-side Book,” to the 
effect that we are surrounded by races of 
creatures, which we designate as “dumb,” of 
whom we really know very little beyond the 
outside, and a limited number of ordinary 
actions, habits, and peculiarities. If we were 
not used to it by every-day experience, he 
argues that we should regard the fact as 
something marvellous ; because we may be 
said to hold intercourse with creatures who 
are as much strangers to us, and as mys- 
terious, as if they were “fabulous, unearthly 
beings, which Eastern superstitions have 
invented.” We depend on them in various 
ways—“ we use their labour, and we eat their 
flesh.” But what do we know of their minds? 
We have written a great many books about 
instinct and reason ; and ever now the ques- 
tion is not settled, and does not seem likely 
to be settled, except by fairly giving up the 
point at issue, and handsomely making our 
dumb friends a present of both. 

But why do we call them “dumb ?” for 
they are not so. We mean, if we examine the 
expression, that they do not speak a human 
language—which it would be most unreason- 
able to expect they should; yet they have 
a language of their own. The old story of 
an English bumpkin—one of our choice 
specimens—who, going over to France, was 
astonished to hear, amidst the gabble of a 
strange dialect, a dog bark quite intelligibly, 
like ours, always makes us laugh. He had 
expected the dog to bark French. Well, our 


laugh being over, let us look closer at this | 


ludicrous notion. There may be more in it 
than the bumpkin knew, or we had fancied. 
Certainly the bark of an English mastiff, or 
bull-dog, is very different, from that of a 
French poodle ; as the bark of an English lap- 
dog is different from that of a French wolf- 
dog; or an Italian greyhound from that of a 
Scotch terrier. We may say off-hand, that 
it is only a difference of loudness and strength, 
according to the size or strength of the dog ; 
but we cannot be at all sure that there are 
not national characteristics far more numerous 
than we know—partly, because we have never 
paid a careful attention to the distinction ; 
partly, because we happen not to be dogs 
ourselves, or conversant with all the instincts 
of the race. The extent of our learning, as to 
the dog’s vocal language, is almost limited 
to his bark of joy or of anger, his whine of 
impatience, and his howl of pain; and, as to 
his sign-language, we flatter ourselves that 
we understand all the gradations of his tail- 
wagging, forepaw-lifting, and ear-cocking— 
but we are mere tyros and strangers. 
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Horses understand each other by their | 
neighs, and there is an obvious sign-language 
in their eyes and ears. As everybody has 
noticed the natural understanding of sounds | 
between all creatures and their young ones | 
(the parent distinguishing the voice of its | 
offspring among the similar voices of a 
number of others, when no one else can dis- | 
tinguish them), may we not readily imagine 
that there are an immense variety of sounds 
with which we are not at all conversant? | 
The antenne language of bees—to say nothing | 
of the modulationsin their apparently mono- | 
tonous hum—has been noticed long since by 
naturalists ; but there we are all at fault, and 
know nothing more about the language than 
the fact that it exists. 

We once saw a large stranger dog trotting 
through a village, who was assailed by the 
yelpings of a number of curs, of whom he 
took no notice, but ran on with perfect good 
temper, even though some of them almost 
flew at his hind legs. At length, happening 
to stop and look around him, one cur, of a 
most insolent physiognomy, quickly tripped 
up to him, and appeared to whisper some- 
thing (though we could hear no sound of it) 
in his ear. In an instant the large stranger 
pounced upon him—flung him sprawling on 
his back—gave him a tremendous shaking— 
rolled his howling body over and over in the || 
dust—and then drove him yelping away as | 
fast as his legs could carry him. What word | 
or sound of the canine language was uttered || 
is forbidden knowledge to us, but the insult | 
conveyed was obviously of the most gross 
and intelligible kind to the individual most 
concerned. 

There is every reason to suppose that 
innumerable sounds, answering the purpose | 
of speech, are exchanged throughout the 
animal creation, which man does not in 
the least understand, or which he does not 
hear. In Mr. Beale’s aviary there were three 
Mandarine ducks, two of whom were drakes, 
The duck was the wife of the elder Manda- 
rine ; and this being perfectly understood by 
the other drake, the three lived together in 
the utmost harmony. But these Mandarines | 
are very valuable (as much as fifty pounds 
were paid not long since for the pair in the 
Zoological Gardens), and a thief, who had 
been studying ornithology, broke into the 
aviary one night, and stole the elder Manda- 
rine. The very next day, the bereaved widow 
found herself exposed to the polite attentions 
of the other drake. She was, however, incon- 
solable for the loss of her husband, and resisted 
all the blandishments and overtures of the 
indefatigable suitor. But it so happened that 
the ornithological thief was traced, the elder 
Mandarine recovered, and restored to the 
expanded wings of his faithful wife. Their 
first transports being over, the elder Man- 
darine instantly turned upon the other drake, 
smote him with bill and pinion, buffetted 
him about the head till his eight was destroyed, 
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and inflicted so many other wounds upon him 
that he died shortly afterwards, Of céurse 
she must have told him. 

Whatever we may think of the superior 
sagacity of the monkey, the dog, the elephant, 
the horse, and other animals, there are no 
| creatures who can compete with birds in the 
_ power of acquiring J ee of human lan- 
| guage. We do not allude only to the “ uni- 
versal linguist” — the parrot ; for the jack- 
daw, the raven, the magpie, the starling, and 
the crow, have all been found capable of 
various degrees of accomplishment in this 
More wonderful than these, or at least 
| it seems so, from being the only known 
instance on record, was the canary possessed 
by an English lady some few years since, 
which she had taught to utter several words 
and short sentences ; and who, at the end of 
a song, continually added —“ Pretty little 
Dickée, dear”—the accent being laid upon 
the last syllable, so as to produce the effect of 
metrical euphony, in accordance with the 
close of his vocal melody. Lord Brougham 
among others, went to hear the phenomenon : 
“Tt’s not a bird!” said his lordship—‘ it is 
| a bit of clock-work.” Presently the canary 


cracked a hemp-seed, then drank a little| 
water ; and, it was said, winked an eye at the 
noble and learned lord; but birds often do 
| this while drinking. Ancient writers tell of 

the thrush, the nightingale, and even the 
artridge, being known to utter words ; and 


liny relates a story of a hen who articulated 
some words so clearly that the omen found 
occupation for the augurs. We suppose this 
roopy hen was held in high and sacred honour 
till the day of her death. 

The acquirement of any fragments of 
human language by the lower animals—or, 
tospeak more correctly, their power to imitate 
certain human sounds of speech—is quite 
a distinct question from that of the natural 
language they really possess, by which they 
expressthemselves, and are understood by their 
relatives and others of their kind. ‘This is 
carried to a much finer degree than may be sup- 
posed. When two birds of the same species are 
addressing each other, in song, from a distance, 
“the responses are continued with distinctness 
and without distraction, their attention never 
being diverted by the multiplicity of sounds 
that strike the ear from birds of another 
species, which are singing close at hand.” It 
is also worthy of notice, and of memory also, 
that when two birds are engaged in alter- 
nately pouring forth a lyrical effusion to 
each other, one bird never interrupts another. 
“A thrush, blackbird, or redbreast,” says Mr. 
Jonathan Couch, to whose extremely interest- 
ing and instructive book* we are indebted for 
these observations, “may be seen to stretch 
forward the head, and direct the ears to catch 
the notes which come to it from some distant 
sdngster of its own species ; nor will any effort 


* Illustrations of Instinct, by Jonathan Couch, F.R.S. 
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be made to return a sound until the com- 
petitor is known to have ended his lay.” The 
same thing holds good even in cases of war- 
like and angry challenge. The antagonists 
wait as patiently as the heroes in Homer, till 
each has concluded hissonorous, high-sounding 
challenge, and the narrative of his birth 
and education. Mr. Couch once noticed 
three cocks, “of superior size and majesty,” 
who were engaged in answering each other 
from distant quarters in regular succession, 
as understood by the three ; but when 
at last anumber of inferior individuals, of no 
“name and breed,” thought fit to join their 
voices, and interrupt the order and correct 
usages of Chanticleer-war, the three great 
heroes immediately ceased crowing, and 
haughtily withdrew and joined their hens, in 
disdain of such low interference. 

There is evidently a common understand- 
ing, among all creatures, of certain primitive 
sounds. The cry of alarm, of pain, of rage, 
and the sounds of conciliation and calming, 
pitying and caressing, are, more or less, 
understood by nearly. the whole living family 
of the earth. The use and perception of 
minute and elaborate gradations and inflec- 
tions can alone constitute a language ; and 
we are in no condition to deny that other 
creatures possess something of this kind 
besides ourselves. Certain, naturalists think 
that the humming of the bee, though a con- 
fused monotone to our ears, may to the bee’s 
organ of hearing represent an orderly “ suc- 
cession of drummings.” These are the real 
grounds of a belief that the creatures we are 
in the habit of calling “dumb animals,” have 
an intelligible language suited to their several 
states ; the question of how far they under- 
stand such words of human speech as they 
may contrive to articulate, may be quietly 
left, with the admission that most probably 
it is a mere imitation of sounds ; oan that, of 
such words as we use to them (the meaning of 
which it is evident they comprehend) the 
modulations of the voice, ze. the sounds, are 
the chief medium of instructive intelligence 
or sympathy. 

As to the power of imitation, it is very great 
in some creatures besides those who have 
the common reputation for it. We once saw 
a parrot imitate actions. The bird belonged 
(and is probably still living) to a popular 
fairy-land dramatist of the present day. On 
seeing anybody take off his coat, the parrot 
presently bent forward in precisely the same 
attitude, and gave an imitation of the act 
with its wings, the effect of which was ex- 
traordinary from the fact of the wings being 
“ fixtures,” while the bird seemed to draw 
its body out of them, as it protruded its 
shoulders. There is an account, in “ Loudon’s 
Magazine of Natural History,” of a blackbird 
who imitated the crowing of a cock so well 
that he continually set all the cocks crowing 
who were within hearing. He did not, how- 
ever, invariably complete his crow, but some- 
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times stopped in the middle and finished] A field is thus open to impressions which are 


with a whistle, conveying a curious effect of 
levity and insult, which must very much 
have puzzled the listening warriors of the 
neighbourhood. 

Pliny tells us that the younger nightingales 
study the older, and catch and imitate the 
song ; the scholar listening with the utmost 
earnestness, and replying to it at intervals, 
“comprehending the correction of error and 
every little step in the lesson.” (Intelligitur 
emendate correctio, et in docente quedam 
reprehensio.) All this is in the natural and 
usual way of imitation, by means of which 
young birds are taught the song of their 
species ; and yet experiments are recorded 
by Mr. Couch of a young thrush, and of a 
goldfinch, being taken so early from the nest | 
that they could have had no opportunity of| 
receiving a lesson, or perhaps hearing a song, 
from the parent, and that, nevertheless, the 
caged birds, at four or five years old, sung the 
song of their species. This is more than can 
be said of the lingual powers of the human 
species ; and though Sir Thomas Brown avers 
that if any infant were left on an uninhabited 
island, and grew up, it would spontaneously 
speak the primitive language of man in the| 
Garden of Eden—namely, Hebrew—we yet | 
venture to express our conviction that this | 
very interesting young person would speak no 
human language whatever. A dumb language, 
however, if we may so term it, of signs, 
gesticulations, and expressive sounds, would 
undoubtedly be possessed, and be correspond- 
ingly intelligible to all of his own species, and 
to many of a different species. 

Mr. Couch relates an amusing story of two 
swallows, one of whom was returning to his 
nest, but was incessantly pursued by the other 
(evidently a gay young bachelor) who wanted 
to go there also. In all their circles and 
turns, the married proprietor: of the nest 
invariably kept on the side towards it, both of 
them the whole time being at “high words.” 
Meanwhile, the hen swallow, who was sitting 
in the dark at the bottom of her nest, under a 
roof, heard all the dispute, and comprehended 
every word of it. Eventually, being quite 
unable to endure it any longer, she darted | 
out, and a upon the impertinent 
stranger, who had dared to persist in saying 
he would come to her nest, aided her husband 
so efficiently that the gay young bachelor was 
driven away with a sorely pecked crown. 

It is obvious that a kind of language, 
answering all their purposes of life, is pos- 
sessed by most of those creatures whom we 
erroneously designate asdumb. But not only 
have they different sounds which are intel- 
ligible to those of the same species ; they have 
also a still greater variety of actions, or signs, 
by which to communicate with each other, 
many of which are visible to us, and very 





probably they have many more of which we 
can form no conception. Some of them have 
the sense of hearing infinitely finer than ours. 


beyond us. The same may be said of the 
sense of smell. Each of these senses admitg | 
of subtle and distant communications, of which 
we have good evidence ; but how much more | 
remains unknown to us! So of the sight, | 
These interesting questions have been dis- 
cussed in a new but no less earnest fashion, by | 
Mr. R. H. Horne, in his charming book entitled | 
“The Poor Artist; or Seven Eyesights and | 
One Object ;” a work which endeavours in a | 
playful manner to elucidate the wonders 
and diversities of vision in different organs 
of sight. We borrow a few observations | 
from it :— 

“The greyhound runs by eyesight only, | 
and this we observe as a fact. The carrier- 
pigeon flies his two hundred and fifty miles 
homewards, by eyesight, viz., from point to 
point, by objects which he has marked ; but | 
this is only our conjecture. The fierce dragon- | ; 
fly, with twelve thousand lenses in his eyes, | 
darts from angle to angle with the rapidity | 
of a flashing sword, and as rapidly darts back | 
—not turning in the air, but with a clash | 
reversing the action of his four wings—the | 
only known creature that possesses this 
faculty. His sight, then, both forwards and 
backwards, must be proportionately rapid | 
with his wings, and instantaneously calcula- 
ting the distance of objects, or he would dash | 
himself to pieces.” The subtle operations of | 
other senses in different creatures, exceeding 
the senses of man in these respects, are thus | 
noticed in the same work. “ What sort of 
hearing has the shark—if any? The organs | 
of smell, however, in the shark, who discovers, 
through the great volume of waters,and through | 
the dense timbers, that somebody is dead, yea, | 
or dying, in the cabin, must be wonderfal. 
But we know nothing about this beyond the 
fact. The same creature, whether shark or | 
cat, who has a wonderful sense of smell in | 
some things, seems to have no nose at all for | 
many others. No one ever saw a monkey 
smell a flower. If he did smell it, this would 
only be to inquire if it were eatable or 
poisonous. Then, as to the sense of touch; 
what a fine work goes on in the language of 
the antenne ! and yet it is impossible that the 
majority of these insects should possess sensa- | 
tions like ours. A wasp flies in at the window, | 
alights on the breakfast table, runs swiftly up 
the side of the sugar-basin, and displays his | 
grim face in a brazen mask with iron specta- | 
cles, just above the rim. The next moment 
he darts upon the sugar. But an alarmed 
hand advances a pair of scissors, and suddenly 
snips off his head. The body staggers, and | 
perhaps flies away, while the jaws of the | 
brazen mask with iron spectacles continue for | 
some seconds to work away at the sugar, as 
though no such event had occurred.” 

Mr. Horne also speculates on the variations 
of the organs of taste in different creatures ; he 
is curious to know whether the birds of prey 
who bolt everything whole, really taste their 
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prey, or only satisfy a ravenous appetite ; and 
inquires whether the owl, who swallows a 
mouse whole, tastes him in his stomach. We 
feel disposed to put a similar query, as to 
whether the serpent in the Zoological Gardens 
who recently bolted his bedding, derived any 
gastric pleasure. during, or after, the per- 
formance. 

A flock of crows have their sentinel, who 
watches, as an outpost, and gives notice by a 
watch-cry of the approach of danger ; so have 
linnets, so have blackbirds, so have choughs, 
so have gulls, so has a herd of deer, so 
have many other creatures. Whether by 
the acuteness of their sight, or smell, or 
hearing, it is quite clear that they know 
very well what they are about. All things 
considered, we must admit that our dumb 
friends and fellow inhabitants of the earth 
are only dumb in respect to one sort of 
language, but that they have “a mother- 
tongue ” of their own, which answers all their 
purposes. The ingenious young gentleman 


who slits the tongue of a magpie, and says, 
“Now he can talk!” has a very exaggerated 
estimate of his own educational powers, 
Nature did far more for the magpie in the 
way of language before he left the parental 
nest. 





A SENTIMENT IN STONE. 


Ir Patience ever sits at all upon a monu- 
ment, the monument of her choice must be, 
without doubt, the Cathedral of Cologne. 
When finished—it was begun some _half- 
dozen centuries ago—this building is to be 
the gem of the world’s architecture; it is a 
gem which takes as much time as the diamond 
is said to need, before it crystallises finally 
into its perfect shape. 

“everybody knows that the great shrine at 
Cologne is that ofthe Three Kings, who, after 
they had been to Bethlehem, trotted about 
Europe, and left their bones—patron-saints 
of voyagers—at Milan, Yes, undoubtedly, I 
mean that the bones were the saints ; and let 
no sceptic suggest that these bones, which 
Barbarossa took from Milan to Cologne, might 
possibly have belonged, when there was life- 
blood flowing over them, to some Brown, 
Robinson, and Jones, among the ancients. 
For being the bones of Albuphar, Balthazar, 
and Melchior, all Christendom revered the 
sacred relics in Cologne. The sanctification 
of the Imperial title,and the unity of Germany, 
were connected with the possession of those 
skeletons ; and out of this sentiment arose the 
wish to build over their shrine a great Cathe- 
dral, worthy of the Empire which they 
blessed. People, Prince, Emperor, rivalled 
each other in the richness of their offerings 
before the shrine of the Three Kings, in that 
old time when Angebert, the Bishop of 
Cologne, first planned the splendid editice 
which is not yet complete. It was to be a 
sign and token ofthe sentiment of German 
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unity. There is a fitness, therefore, in its 
incomplete form, and in the despair with 
which we are looking forward to the very 
distant time, when the last stone shall be laid 
+g it, in fulfilment of the first magnificent 
1aea, 

Enter the front portal under the famous 
crane ; turn to the left, and you come to an 
enclosed square, about which are scattered, 
ready hewn and carved, and numbered in 
accordance with their places up aloft, the 
stones which yearly add to the slow growth 
of the Cathedral. This is the school, to which 
there have descended few traditions of its by- 
gone masters and disciples. Those old artists 
perched themselves on high, and carved the 
stones 7m situ, and would perhaps have been 
indignant at the trouble-saving temper of the 
The stone now chiselled in the 
school, is from a quarry near the Drachenfels, 
the very same quarry which furnished stone 
for the foundations of the edifice. The lumps 
of rock are broken off from one spot by the 
Rhine, and carried down in boats, to be again 
landed after no long voyage, and pieced 
together in the new form of the most magni- 
ficent of Christian temples. It is curious to 
observe from the summit of the Drachenfels, 
how large a piece of mountain has been taken 


~| by the quarry-men, and sent to build up the 


Cathedral of Cologne. The cutting into 
shape of such a building creates a vast 
quantity of chips, and costs also a pretty 
pyramid of gold and silver. In all the Uni- 
versities—at Bonn, at Breslau, at Tiibingen, 
at Trier, at Braunsberg, at Giessen, at Pelplin, 
at Miinster, at Posen, at Paderborn, at Dil- 
lingen, at Hildesheim, at Kremsminster, at 
Rostock, at Brixen, at Freiburg in Brisgau, 
at Luxemburg—in every state of Germany 
there exist organised associations (Dom-bau- 
Vereine) to raise funds for the slow con- 
tinuance towards completion of the building 
of the great Cathedral. JInnumerable small 
societies in aid of these (the Hiilf-Vereine) 
exist and increase through every nook and 
corner of the land. The revolution of 1848 
vastly reduced the resources of these Cathe- 
dral-clubs. Though they had produced in 
the year 1842 fifty thousand thalers (seven 
thousand five hundred pounds) ; in the year 
1849, while the number of associations had 
increased, eighteen thousand two hundred and 
fifty-four thalers was their only produce. 
The Cathedral, in addition to these sources of 
support, is aided in its progress by an annual 
grant of fifty thousand thalers from the King 
of Prussia, and by presents, among which we 
may call to mind the splendid painted windows 
given by the late King of Bavaria. 

The efforts made from the beginning to 
raise funds for the great work—the great 
symbol of German unity, as it was called only 
a few years since by the King of Prussia, 
when he visited Cologne—were not very dis- 
similar to those made in the present day. Of 
the building itself the history, in brief, is this, 
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merly an older church, built in the style of 
that at Worms. This old church, an im- 
posing structure, was destroyed by fire, and 
the first stone of the present Cathedral was 
laid on the fourteenth day of August, one 
thousand two hundred and forty-eight. The 
ceremony was almost a subterranean scene, 
the foundations having been dug to fifty feet 
below the present level of the ground. After 
seventy years, only the high choir was finished. 
Henry of Birnenburg, then Archbishop of 
Cologne, consecrated it. After that time 
progress became even less rapid, the most 
energetic work being expended on the south- 
west tower. Gradually the workmen dropped 
away from the great work, till, in the be- 
inning of the sixteenth century, the toil 

gan again. Soon, however, the little burst 
of short-lived energy had lapsed into a long 
age of listlessness. In the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four the exertions of 
Boisserée restored that active interest in the 
Cathedral which has, since that date, been 
continued, and is nowalive. The original plan 
of the second tower, which had been lost, was 
found, by good fortune, in the loft of a tavern, 
at Darmstadt ; and so it was supposed, that 
by the year 1860, at least the body of the 
church might be complete. 

But to come back to the story of the cash. In 
the most ancient time the Building Fund con- 
sisted partly in funded stock, partly in the inte- 
rest of unappropriated moneys belonging to a 
ee aero partly in donationsfrom the pious. 

his last item was not trifling. Scarcely credi- 
ble are the amounts of money raised within no 
wider circle than the walls of Cologne itself, 
from bequests of rents, houses, or personal 
estate, to thegreat shrine. Out of Cologne, 
in Bonn, Neuss, Diisseldorf, and even Dort- 
miind, testamentary dispositions are found to 
have been made in the earliest time of its 
existence, in favour of the new Cathedral at 
Cologne. Money gifts soon flowed in so 
freely, that a society was formed for the 
collection of bequests, and the administration 
of Cathedral property. This society, com- 
menced in one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-eight, called the Fraternity of Saint 
Peter, consisted of (1) collectors, who took 
contributions on behalf of the building during 
service; (2) inspectors of alms-boxes at 
Saint Hubert’s altar in the Pesch Kirche ; 
(3) assistants to these; (4) stationary col- 
lectors, fixed in whatever towns outside 
Cologne would yield a harvest to the Ger- 
man shrine ; and, lastly, (5) travelling col- 
lectors. The travelling collectors paid their 
receipts in .to the collectors stationed in the 
town. These last remitted their amounts to 
a distinct class of officials, (6) the overseers of 
the building in Cologne, who. duly supplied 
funds to (7) the architect, the master of the 
works. 

That is the story of the money. It is now 
supposed that the body of the Cathedral can 
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On the site of the Cathedral there was for-| be finished at a further cost of two million 


thalers, and the towers for three million ;— 
that is to say, in all for seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, Already the two ends of 
the transept have been almost completed, and 
the foundation of the second tower—to be built 
according to the plan found, at Darmstadt— 
has been laid. Whether any child now in our 
arms, who, under improved sanitary discipline, 
shall live to a hundred years, will live to see 
the great ideas of Cologne Cathedral and of 
German Unity completely realised, we do not 
undertake to guess. But we feel half dis- 
posed to fear that those two grandeurs will 
be things of hope, even in one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-two. 


THE LEGEND OF THE MIRACULOUS 
ROSE-TREES. 


OLD travellers say, that, in an Eastern land, 

And in a field, with mountains nigh at hand, 

Are found two marvellous Rose-trees; and they write 
That one bears flowers red, the other white— 
Red as the fire, and white as snow on wold. 
These trees are preternaturally old, 

Yet keep their freshness ; and from day to day 
Wax greener, and more odorous and gay, 

As though an angel fed them with his youth : 
And the near people tell, for very truth, 

An ancient tale, sent down from tongue to tongue, 
Of how these trees miraculously sprung ; 

Which I will here, as best I may, rehearse 

In added rhyme, and weav'd into a verse. 


There was a maiden, in a time gone by, 
Who lived secluded from all company ; 
For the world’s battle fill’d her with more dread 
Than silence—and her parents both were dead. 
And so she dwelt apart, without a friend, 
In a still mansion by the city’s end, 
That look’d upon a garden's shadowy trees. 
A voice of murmuring leaves and moaning seas 
Haunted for ever that removéd house, 
Like an enchantment, rich and marvellous ; 
And, under clustering boughs, this maiden clear 
Walk’d up and down without a thought of fear, 
Though by her side was human creature none. 
Yet certainly she was not quite alone : 
For, in the hush of that deserted place, 
She often met with angels face to face, 
And felt the wind that blows from out their bowers 
Breathe in her hair; and sometimes, when the hours 
Were stillest, and the westering sun was low, 
The visages of ancient Gods would grow 
Out of the pale, blank air, before her eyes, 
Heavily calm with piléd mysteries. 


But who can reckon on a placid life, 
Because of guilelessness ?. The tyrant’s knife 
Pierces the naked breast before the arm’d. 
This gentle maiden, who had never harm'd 
A living creature, and whose soul was white 
And uncorrupt as elemental light, 

Was, by the priests, accused of secret crimes, 

And of neglecting to observe the times 

Of adoration in their temples, where 

They worshipp'd a fierce God with studious prayer. 
They said she was a devil with bright looks, 

And that she read not in their Sacred Books ; 
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But kept a Fiend within her house, who fill’d 
The cursed place, so soon as day was kill’d, 
With gleams and fiery aspects ; for, at night, 
The awe-struck passers-by had seen the liglit 
In which those angels dwelt, that thither came, 
Paint the dark casements with a sudden flame. 


The priests aloud for instant vengeance call, 
And drag the maiden to the Justice Hall. 
The people throng, and gaze into her eyes, 
And think they see a spirit from the skies, 
With visage pale, by golden tresses hemm’d, 
Come there to judge, and not to be condemn'd. 
A busy murmur passes up and down; 
The thronéd Judges wear an ominous frown, 
And hearken to the eager priests, who cry, 
“She is accurs’d! ‘To vengeance, instantly !” 
Alas! they have determined on the deed. 
The sentence has gone forth: it is decreed 
That in a fire she shall be burnt to death. 





The people for a moment hold their breath ; 
Then rush from out the Hall, and reach the place 
Of execution, in an open space 
Beyond the town, and barr'd the other way 
By wall-like mountains, old and dusky grey; 

| And, in the midst, there is an iron stake, 


Some one each day, upon a foul pretence, 

Dies at that stake ; ‘and there, for evidence, 

A heap of pallid ashes at the foot, 

Mix'd with charr’d wood, and with a fearful soot, 
Before the wind goes staggering to and fro. 

All round this point, the people in a row 

Await, with close lips and with frequent sighs, 
The offering of that lurid sacrifice. 





The victim comes, by savage priests shut in, 
Who rage and trample with a ceaseless din, 
And throw their quivering arms about the air, 
And dance like drunken men with heads all bare. 
And now the brands around the stake are laid, 
With straw between. The unoffending maid 
Beholds the pile, and sees, with steadfast eye, 
The sharp and cruel Murder standing by ; 

The executioners, with eyes blood-red, 

Like half-spent embers glowing in the head ; 
The flaming torches flashing round about ; 
The glare and smoke ; the stirring of the rout; 
| The fixed mountains, cold and passionless ; 

The meadows flaunting in their summer dress ; 
|| The conscious-looking heavy ens, bare and still ; 
| The moveless trees; the running of the rill; 

The quick birds, loudly flapping on the wing 
The people round, with white lips murmuring : : 
All this she sees, and still she does not quake. 





Those bloody men have bound her to the stake ; 
And yet she smiles, and not a word she says. 


The heap is fired ; the straw and faggots blaze ; 
The deathsmen farther from the pile have fled ; 
The flames, up-springing, dash the heavens red ; 
The swarthy smoke, like metal in a forge, 

Grows sanguine all about that fiery surge. 


A miracle! a wonder to behold! 
The flames are out; the lighted brands are cold ! 
Another marvel yet! No brands are there, 
But only two fresh Rose-trees, budding fair ; 
The one with flowers red, the other white. 
The staring people stagger at the sight. 
The maiden still is standing in her place ; 
And, ‘twixt the rosy buds, they see her face. 
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From which a drooping chain hangs heavy and black. 
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For very joy the people shout and sing. 
The priests upon the ground lie grovelling, 
And cast themselves abroad, and idly rave, 
And pull the earth about them like a grave ; 
And in their howling presently they die. 

The lovely lady murmurs thankfully ; 
And by the people homeward she is brought, 
With flights of gleaming angels overthwart. 


Thus sprang those marvellous trees ; and it is said, 
That from the burnt brands came the Roses red, 
And from the unburnt came the Roses pale. 

I say no farther. I have done my tale. 


A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED. 


THE most difficult likeness I ever had to 
take, not even excepting my first attempt in 
the art of Portrait- -painting, was a likeness 
of a gentleman named Faulkner. As far as 
drawing and colouring went, I had no par- 
ticular fault to find with wy picture; it was 
the expression of the sitter which I had failed 
in rendering—a failure quite as much his 
fault as mine. Mr. Faulkner, like many 
other persons by whom I have been employed, 
took it into his head that he must assume an 
expression, because he was sitting for his 
likeness; and, in consequence, contrived to 
look as ‘unlike himself as possible, while I 
was painting him. I had tried to divert his 
attention from his own face, by talking with 
him on all sorts of topics. We had both 
travelled a great deal, and felt interested 
alike in many subjects connected with our 
wanderings over the same countries. Occa- 
sionally, while we were discussing our travel- 
ling experiences, the unlucky set- Jook left his 
countenance, and I began to work to some 
purpose ; but it was always disastrously sure 
to return again, before I had made any great 
progress—or, in other words, just at the very 
time when I was most anxious that it should 
not re-appear. The obstacle thus thrown in 
the way of the satisfactory completion of my 

rtrait, was the more to be deplored, because 
Mtr, Faulkner's natural expression was a very 
remarkable one. Iam not an author, so I 
cannot describe it. I ultimately succeeded 
in painting it, however; and this was the 
way in which I achieved my success :— 

On the morning when my sitter was coming 
to me for the fourth time, I was looking at 
his portrait in no very ‘agreeable mood— 
looking at it, in fact, with the dishear tening 
conviction that the picture would be a perfect 
failure, unless the expression in the face repre- 
sented were thoroughly altered and improved 
from nature. The only method of accom- 
oe this successfully, was to make Mr. 

Faulkner, somehow, insensibly forget that he 
was sitting for his picture. What topic could 
I lead him to talk on, which would entirely 
engross his attention while I was at work on 
his likeness ?—I was still puzzling my brains 
to no purpose on this subject when Mr. 
Faulkner entered my studio; and, shortly 
afterwards, an accidental cir cumstance gained 
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for me the very object which my own inge- 
nuity had proved unequal to compass, 

While I was “setting” my palette, my sitter 
amused himself by turning over some port- 
folios. He happened to select one for special 
notice, which contained several sketches that 
I had made in the streets of Paris. He 
turned over the first five views rapidly 
enough; but when he came to the sixth, I 
saw his face flush directly ; and observed that 
he took the drawing out of the portfolio, 
carried it to the window, and remained 
silently absorbed in the contemplation of it 
for full five minutes, 
round tome; and asked very anxiously, if I 
had any objection to part with that sketch. 

It was the least interesting drawing of the 
series—merely a view in one of the streets 
running by the backs of the houses in the 
Palais Royal. Some four or five of these 
houses were comprised in the view, which 
was of no particular use to me in any way ; 


and which was too valueless, as a work of | 


Art, for me to think of selling it to my kind 
patron. I begged his acceptance of it, at 
once. He thanked me quite warmly; and 
then, seeing that I looked a little surprised 
at the odd selection he had made from my 
sketches, laughingly asked me if I could guess 
why he had been so anxious to become pos- 
sessed of the view which I had given him ? 


“ Probably”—I answered—* there is some | 


remarkable historical association connected 
with that street at the back of the Palais 
Royal, of which I am ignorant.” 

“ No”—said Mr. Faulkner— at least, none 
that J know of. The only association con- 
nected with the place in my mind, is a purely 
personal association. Look at this house in 
your drawing—the house with the water- 
oe running down it from top to bottom. 

once passed a night there—a night I shall 
never forget to the day of my death. I have 
had some awkward travelling adventures in 
my time ; but thatadventure ! Well, well! 
suppose we begin the sitting. I make but a 
bad return for your kindness in giving me 
the sketch, by thus wasting your time in mere 
talk.” 

He had not long occupied the sitter’s chair 
(looking pale and thoughtful), when he re- 
turned—involuntarily, ‘as it seemed—to the 
subject of the house in the back street. 
Without, I hope, showing any undue curiosity, 
I contrived to let him see that I felt a deep 
interest in everything he now said. After 
two or three preliminary hesitations, he at 
last, to my great joy, fairly started on the nar- 
rative of his adventure. In the interest of his 
subject he soon completely forgot that he was 
sitting for his portrait—the very expression 
that I wanted, came over his face—my picture 
proceeded towards completion, in the right 
direction, and to the best purpose. At every 
fresh touch, I felt more and more certain that 
I was now getting the better of my grand 
difficulty ; and I enjoyed the additional yrati- 


After that, he turned | 





fication of having my work lightened by the 
recital of a true story, which possessed, in m 
estimation, all the excitement of the most 
exciting romance. 

This, as nearly as I can recollect, is, word 
for word, how Mr. Faulkner told me the 
story :— 


Shortly before the period when gambling- 
houses were suppressed by the French Govern- 
ment, I happened to be staying at Paris with 
an English friend. We were both young men 
then, and lived, I am afraid, a very dissipated 
life, inthe very dissipated city of our sojourn, 
One night, we were idling about the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful to 
what amusement we should next betake 
ourselves, My friend proposed a visit to 
Frascati’s ; but his suggestion was not to my 
taste. I knew Frascati’s, as the French 
saying is, by heart ; had lost and won plenty 
of five-franc pieces there, “merely for the 
fun of the thing,” until it was “fun” no 
longer ; and was thoroughly tired, in fact, of 
all the ghastly respectabilities of such a social 
anomaly as a respectable gamibling-house, 
“For Heaven’s sake’”—said I to my friend— 
“let us go somewhere where we can see a 


|little genuine, blackguard, poverty-stricken 


gaming, with no false gingerbread glitter 
thrown over it at all. Let us get away from 
fashionable Frascati’s, to a house where they 
don’t mind letting in a man with a ragged 
coat, or a man with no coat, ragged, or other- 
wise.” —“ Very well,” said my friend, “we 
needn’t go out of the Palais Royal to find the 
sort of company you want. Here’s the place, 
just before us; as blackguard a place, by all 
report, as you could possibly wish to see.” 
In another minute we arrived at the door, 
and entered the house, the back of which you 
have drawn in your sketch, 

When we got up-stairs, and had left our 
hats and sticks with the doorkeeper, we were 
admitted into the chief gambling-room. We 
did not find many people assembled there, 
But, few as the men were who looked up at 
us on our entrance, they were all types— 
miserable types—of their respective classes. 
We had come to see blackguards ; but these 
men were something worse. There is a 
comic side, more or less appreciable, in all 
blackguardism—here, there was nothing but 
tragedy ; mute, weird tragedy. The quiet 
in the room was horrible. The thin, hag- 
gard, long-haired young man, whose sunken 
eyes fiercely watched the turning up of the 
cards, never spoke; the flabby, fat-faced, 
pimply player, who pricked his piece of 
paste-board perseveringly, to register how 
often black won, and how often red—never 
spoke ; the dirty, wrinkled old man, with the 
vulture eyes, and the darned great coat, who 
had lost his last sows, and still looked on 
desperately, after he could play no longer— 
never spoke. Even the voice of the croupier 
sounded as if it were strangely dulled and 
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thickened in the atmosphere of the room. 
I had entered the place to laugh; I felt 
that if I stood quietly looking on much 
longer, I should be more likely to weep. So, 
to excite myself out of the depression of 
spirits which was fast stealing over me, I 
unfortunately went to the table, and began 
to play. Still more unfortunately, as the 
event will show, I won—won prodigiously ; 
won incredibly ; won at such a rate, that the 
regular players at the table crowded round 
me; and staring at my stakes with hungry, 
superstitious eyes, whispered to one another, 
that the English stranger was going to break 
the bank. 

The game was Rouge et Noir. I had played 
at it in every city in Europe, without, how- 
ever, the care or the wish to study the Theory 
of Chances—that philosopher’s stone of all 
gamblers! And a gambler, in the strict 
sense of the word, I had never been. I was 
heart-whole from the corroding passion for 
play. My gaming was a mere idle amuse- 
ment. I never resorted to it by necessity, 
because I never knew what it was to want 
money. I never practised it so incessantly 
as to lose more than I could afford, or to gain 
more than I could coolly pocket without being 
thrown off my balance by my good luck. In 
short, I had hitherto frequented gambling- 
tables—just as I frequented ball-rooms and 
opera-houses—because they amused me, and 
because I had nothing better to do with my 
leisure hours. 

But, on this occasion, it was very different 
—now, for the first time in my life, I felt 
what the passion for play really was. My 
success first bewildered, and then, in the 
most literal meaning of the word, intoxi- 
cated me. Incredible as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, that I only lost, when 
I attempted to estimate chances, <r 
according to previous calculation. I left 
everything to luck, and staked without any 
care or consideration, I was sure to win—to 
win in the face of every recognised probability 
in favour of the bank. At first, some of the 
men present ventured their money safely 
enough on my colour; but I —_— in- 
creased my stakes to sums which they dared 
not risk. One after another they left off 
playing, and breathlessly looked on at my 
game. Still, time after time, I staked higher 
and higher ; and still won. The excitement 
in the room rose to fever pitch. The silence 
was interrupted, by a deep, muttered chorus 
of oaths and exclamations in different lan- 
guages, every time the gold was shovelled 
across to my side of the table—even the im- 
perturbable croupier dashed his rake on the 
‘floor in a (French) fury of astonishment at 
my success. But one man present preserved 
his self-possession ; and that man was my 
friend. He came to my side, and whispering 
in English, begged me to leave the place, 
satisfied with what I had already gained. I 
must do him the justice to say, that he re- 
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peated his warnings and entreaties several 
times ; and only left me and went away, after 
I had rejected his advice (I was to all intents 
and purposes gambling-drunk) in terms which 
rendered it impossible for him to address me 
again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice 
behind me cried :—* Permit me, my dear sir ! 
—permit me to restore to their proper place 
two Napoleons which you have dropped. 
Wonderful luck, sir !—I pledge you my word 
of honour as an old soldier, in the course of 
my long experience in this sort of thing, I 
never saw such luck as yours !—never! Go 
on, sir—Sacré mille bombes! Go on boldly, 
and break the bank !” 

I turned round and saw, nodding and 
smiling at me with inveterate civility, a tall 
man, dressed in a frogged and braided sur- 
tout. IfI had been in my senses, I should 
have considered him, personally, as being 
rather a suspicious specimen of an old soldier. 
He had goggling bloodshot eyes, mangy 
mustachios, and a broken nose. His voice 
betrayed a barrack-room intonation of the 
worst order, and he had the dirtiest pair of 
hands I ever saw—even in France. These 
little personal peculiarities exercised, how- 
ever, no repelling influence on me. In the 
mad excitement, the reckless triumph of that 
moment, I was ready to “fraternise” with 
anybody who encouraged me in my game. I 
accepted the old soldier’s offered pinch of 
snuff; clapped him on the back, and swore 
he was the honestest fellow in the world ; the 
most glorious relic of the Grand Army that 
Thad ever met with. “Go on!” cried my 
military friend, snapping his fingers in ecstasy, 
—*Go on, and win! Break the bank—Mille 
tonnerres/ my gallant English comrade, break 
the bank !” 

And I did go on—went on at such a rate, 
that in another quarter of an hour the 
croupier called out: “Gentlemen! the bank 
has discontinued for to-night.” All the notes, 
and all the gold in that “bank,” now lay ina 
heap under my hands; the whole floating 
capital of the gambling-house was waiting to 
pour into my pockets ! 

“Tie up the money in your pocket-hand- 
kerchief, my worthy sir,” said the old soldier, 
as I wildly plunged my hands into my heap 
of gold. “Tie it up, as we used to tie upa 
bit of dinner in the Grand Army ; your win- 
nings are too heavy for any breeches pockets 
that ever were sown. There! that’s it !— 
shovel them in, notes and all! Oredié / what 
luck !—Stop ! another Napoleon on the floor ! 
Ah ! sacré petit polisson de Napoleon ! have I 
found thee at last? Now then, sir—two 
tight double knots each way with your 
honourable permission, and the money’s safe. 
Feel it! feel it, fortunate sir! hard and 
round as a cannon ball—Ah, bah / if they 
had only fired such cannon balls at us, at 


Austerlitz—nom d’une pipe! if they only 
had! And now, as an ancient grenadier, as 
: eee a 
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an ex-brave of the French army, what 
remains forme todo? Iask what? Simply 
this: to entreat my valued English friend to 
drink a bottle of champagne with me, and 
toast the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets 
before we part!” 

Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient 
grenadier! Champagne by all means! An 
English cheer for an old soldier! Hurrah! 
hurrah! Another English cheer for the god- 
dess Fortune! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 

“Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, 
gracious Englishman, in whose veins circu- 
lates the vivacious blood of France ! Another 
glass? Ah, bah /—the bottle is empty ! Never 
mind! Vive le vin! I, the old soldier, order 
another bottle, and half-a-pound of bon-bons 
with it !” 

No, no, ex-brave ; never—ancient grena- 
dier! Your bottle last time; my bottle 
this. Behold it! Toast away! The French 
Army !—the great Napoleon !—the present 
company! the croupier! the honest croupier’s 
wife and daughters—if he has any! the Ladies 
generally! Everybody in the world ! 

By the time the second bottle of champagne 
was emptied, I felt as if I had been drinking 
liquid fire—my brain seemed alla-flame. No 
excess in wine had ever had this effect on me 
before in my life. Was it the result of a 


stimulant acting Hee my system when I was | 


in a highly-excited state ? 


Was my stomach 
in a 


articularly disordered condition? Or 


was the champagne particularly strong ? 
“ Ex-brave of the French Army !” cried I, 


in a mad state of exhilaration. “Zam on 
fire! how are you? You have set me on 
fire! Do you hear; my hero of Austerlitz ? 
Let us have a third bottle of champagne to 
put the flame out!” The old soldier wagged 
his head, rolled his goggle-eyes, until I 
expected to see them slip out of their 
sockets ; placed his dirty forefinger by the 
side of his broken nose ; solemnly ejaculated 
“Coffee!” and immediately ran off into an 
inner room. 

The word pronounced by the eccentric 
veteran, seemed to have a magical effect on 
the rest of the company present. With one 
accord they all rose to depart. Probably 
they had expected to profit by my intoxica- 
tion; but finding that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on ae me from 
getting dead drunk, had now abandoned all 
hope of thriving pleasantly on my winnings. 
Whatever their motive might be, at any rate 
they went away in a body. When the old 
soldier returned, and sat down again opposite 
to me at the table, we had the room to our- 
selves, I could see the croupier, in a sort of 
vestibule which opened out of it, eating his 
supper in solitude. The silence was now 
deeper than ever. 

A sudden change, too, had come over the 
“ex-brave.” He assumed a portentously 
solemn look; and when he spoke to me 
again, his speech was ornamented by no oaths, 


|you and your money will be safe. 


| ever. 
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enforced by no finger-snapping, enlivened by 
no apostrophes, or exclamations. 

“ Listen, my dear sir,” said he, in mysteri- 
ously confidential tones—“listen to an old 
soldier’s advice. I have been to the mistress 
of the house (a very charming woman, with 
a genius for cookery !) to impress on ker the 
necessity of making us some particularly 
strong and good coffee. You must drink this 
coffee in order to get rid of your little 
amiable exaltation of spirits, before you 
think of going home—you must, my good and 
gracious friend! With all that money to take 
home to-night, it is a sacred duty to yourself 
to have your wits about you. You are known 
to be a winner to An enormous extent, by 
several gentlemen present to-night, who, in a 
certain point of view, are very worthy and 
excellent fellows ; but they are mortal men, 
my dear sir, and they have their amiable 
weaknesses ! Need I say more? Ah, no, no! 
you understand me! Now, this is what you 
must do—send for a cabriolet when you feel 
quite well again—draw up all the windows 
when you get into it—and tell the driver to 
take you home only through the large and 
well-lighted thoroughfares. Do this; and 
Do this ; 
and to-morrow you will thank an old soldier 
for giving you a word of honest advice.” 

Just as the ex-brave ended his oration in 
very lachrymose tones, the coffee came in, 
ready poured out in two cups. My attentive 
friend handed me one of the cups, with a 
bow. Iwas parched with thirst, and drank 
it off at a draught. Almost instantly after- 
wards, I was seized with a fit of giddiness, 
and felt more completely intoxicated than 
The room whirled round and round 
furiously ; the old soldier seemed to be regu- 


‘larly bobbing up and down before me, like 


the piston of a steam-engine. I was half 
deafened by a violent singing in my ears; a 
feeling of utter bewilderment, helplessness, 
idiotey, overcame me. I rose from my chair, 
holding on by the table to keep my balance ; 
and stammered out, that I felt dreadfully un- 
well—so unwell, that I did not know how I 
was to get home. 

“ My dear friend,” answered the old soldier; 
and even his voice seemed to be bobbing up 
and down, as he spoke—“ My dear friend, it 
would be madness to go home, in your state. 
You would be sure to lose your money ; you 
might be robbed and murdered with the 
greatest ease. J am going to sleep here: do 
you sleep here, too—they make up capital beds 
in this house—take one ; sleep off the effects 
of the wine, and go home safely with your 
winnings, to-morrow—to-morrow, in broad 
daylight.” 

[ had no power of thinking, no feeling of 
any kind, but the feeling that I must lie 
down somewhere, immediately, and fall off 
into a cool, refreshing, comfortable sleep. 
So I agreed eagerly to the proposal about the 
bed, aud took the offered arms of the old 
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soldier and the croupier—the latter having 
been summoned to show the way. They led 
me along some passages and up a short flight 
of stairs into the bedroom which I was to 
occupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by 
the hand ; proposed that we should breakfast 
together the next morning; and then, fol- 
lowed by the croupier, left me for the night. 
I ran to the wash-hand-stand ; drank some 
of the water in my jug; poured the rest out, 
and plunged my face into it—then sat down 
in a chair, and tried to compose myself. I 
soon felt better. The change for my lungs, 
from the fetid atmosphere of the gambling- 
room to the cool air of the apartment I 
now occupied ; the almost equally refreshing 
change for my eyes, from the glaring gas- 
lights of the “Salon ” to the dim, quiet flicker 
of one bed-room candle; aided wonderfully 
the restorative effects of cold water. The 
giddiness left me, and I began to feel a little 
like a reasonable being again. My first 
thought was of the risk of sleeping all night 
in a gambling-house ; my second, of the still 
| greater risk of trying to get out after the 
|| house was closed, and of going home alone at 
| night, through the streets of Paris, with a 
large sum of money about me. I had slept 


in worse places than this, in the course of my | 


travels; so I determined to lock, bolt, and 
| barricade my door, 

| Accordingly, I secured myself against all 
intrusion; looked under the bed, and into 
the cupboard; tried the fastening of the 
window ; and then, satisfied that I had taken 
every proper precaution, pulled off my upper 
clothing, put my light, which was a dim one, 
| on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood 
ashes : and got into bed, with the handkerchief 
full of money under my pillow. 

I soon felt, not only that I could not go to 
sleep, but that I could not even close my 
eyes. I was wide awake, and in a high fever. 
Every nerve in my body trembled—every one 
of my senses seemed to be preternaturally 
sharpened, I tossed, and rolled, and tried 
every kind of position, and perseveringly 
sought out the cold corners of the bed, and 
all to no purpose. Now, I thrust my arms 
over the clothes; now, I poked them under 
the clothes ; now, I violently shot my legs 
straight out, down to the bottom of the bed ; 
now, I convulsively coiled them up as near 
my chin as they would go; now, I shook out 
my crumpled pillow, changed it to the cool 
side, patted it flat, and a down quietly 
on my back; now, I fiercely doubled it in 
two, set it up on end, thrust it against the 
board of the bed, and tried a sitting posture. 
Every effort was in vain; I groaned with 
vexation, as I felt that I was in for a sleepless 
night. 

‘What could [ do? I had no book to 
read. And yet,-unless I found out some 
method of diverting my mind, I felt certain 
that I was in the condition to imagine all 
sorts of horrors; to rack my brains with 





forebodings of every possible and impossible 
danger ; in short, to pass the night in suffer- 
ing all conceivable varieties of nervous terror, 
I raised myself on my elbow, and looked 
about the room—which was brightened b 
a lovely moonlight pouring straight Geena 
the window—to see if it contained any pictures 
or ornaments, that I could at all clearly dis- 
tinguish, While my eyes wandered from 
wall to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistre’s 
delightful little book, “Voyage autour de 
Ma Chambre,” occurred to me. I resolved 
to imitate the French author, and find occu- 
pation and amusement enough to relieve the 
tedium of my wakefulness, by making a 
mental inventory of every article of furniture 
I could see, and by following up to their sources 
the multitude of associations which even a 
chair, a table, or a wash-hand-stand, may be 
made to call forth. 

In the nervous unsettled state of my mind 
at that moment, I found it much easier to 
make my proposed inventory, than to make 
my proposed reflections, and soon gave up 
all hope of thinking in Le Maistre’s fanciful 
track—or, indeed, thinking at all. I looked 
about the room at the different articles of 
furniture, and did nothing more. There was, 
first, the bed I was lying in—a four-post bed, 
of all things in the world to meet with in Paris! 


| —yes, a thorough clumsy British four-poster, 


with the regular top lined with chintz—the 
regular fringed valance all round—the regular 
stifling, unwholesome curtains, which I re- 
membered having mechanically drawn back 
against the posts, without particularly noticing 
the bed when I first got into the room. Then, 
there was the marble-topped wash-hand-stand, 
from which the water I had spilt, in my hurry 
to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and 
more slowly, on to the brick floor. Then, two 
small chairs, with my coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers flung on them. Then, a large elbow 
chair covered with dirty-white dimity : with 
my cravat and shirt-collar thrown over the 
back. Then, a chest of drawers, with two of 
the brass handles off, and a tawdry, broken 
china inkstand placed on it by way of orna- 
ment for the top. Then, the dressing-table, 
adorned by a very small looking-glass, and a 
very large pincushion. Then, the window— 
an unusually Jarge window. Then, a dark 
old picture, which the feeble candle dimly 
showed me. It was the picture of a fellow 
in a high Spanish hat, crowned with a plume 
of towering feathers. A swarthy sinister 
ruffian, looking upward; shading his eyes 
with his hand, and looking intently upward— 
it might be at some tall gallows at which he 
was going to be hanged. At any rate he had 
the appearance of thoroughly deserving it. 
This picture put a kind of constraint upon 
me to look upward too—at the top of the bed. 
It was a gloomy and not an interesting object, 
and I looked back at the picture. I counted 
the feathers in the man’s hat; they stood 
out in relief; three, white; two, green. I 
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observed the crown of his hat, which was of a 


conical shape, according to the fashion sup- 
posed to have been favoured by Guido Fawkes. 
I wondered what he was looking up at. It 
couldn’t be at the stars; such a desperado 
was neither astrologer nor astronomer. It 
must be at the high gallows, and he was going 
to be hanged presently. Would the execu- 
tioner come into possession of his conical 
crowned hat, and plume of feathers? I 
counted the feathers again; three, white; 
two, green. 

While I still lingered over this very im- 
proving and intellectual employment, my 
thoughts insensibly began to wander. The 
moonlight shining into the room reminded 
me of a certain moonlight night in England 
—the night after a pic-nic party jn a Welsh 

valley. Every incident of the drive home- 
ward through lovely scenery, which the moon- 
light made lovelier than ever, came back to 
my remembrance, though I hi ud never given 
the pic-nic a thought for years ; though, if I 
had tried to recollect it, I could certainly have 
recalled little or nothing of that scene long 
past. Of all the wonderful faculties that 
help to tell us we are immortal, which speaks 
the sublime 


memory? Here was I, in a strange house of | 
the most suspicious character, in a situation 
of uncertainty, and even of peril, which might 
seem to make the cool exercise of my re- 
collection almost out of the question ; 


theless 


remembering, quite involuntarily, 
places, 


people, conversations, minute circum- 


stances of every kind, which I had thought | 


forgotten for ever, which I could not possibly 
have recalled at will, even under the most 
favourable auspices. And what cause had pro- 
duced in a moment the whole of this strange, 
complicated, mysterious effect ? Nothing but 
some rays of moonlight shining in at my bed- 
room window. 

I was still thinking of the pic-nic; of 
our merriment on the drive home; of the 
sentimental young lady who would quote 
Childe Harold, because it was moonlight. 
I was absorbed by these past scenes and past 
amusements, when, in an instant, the thread 
on which my memories hung, snappedasunder ; 
my attention immediately came back topresent 
things, more vividly than ever, and I found 
myself, I neither knew why nor wherefore, 
looking hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what? Good God, the man 
had pulled his hat down on his brows !— 
No! The hat itself was gone! Where was 
the conical crown? Where the feathers ; 
three, white ; two, green? Not there! In 
place of the hat and feathers, what dusky 
object was it that now hid his forehead—his 
eyes —his shading hand? Was the bed 
moving ? 

I turned on my back, and looked wp. Was 
Imad? drunk ? dreaming? giddy again ? or, 
was the top of the bed really moving down— 
sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horribly, 
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truth more eloquently than | 


never- | 





right down throughout the whole of its length 
and breadth—right down upon Me, as I lay 
underneath ? 

My blood seemed to stand. still; a deadly, 
paralysing coldness stole all over me, as | 
turned my head round on the pillow, and 
determined to test whether the bed-top was 
really moving, or not, by keeping my eye on 
the man in the picture. The next look in 
that direction was enough. The dull, black, 
frowsy outline of the valance above me was 
within an inch of being parallel with his 
waist. I stilllooked breathlessly. And steadily, 
and slowly—very slowly—I saw the figure, 
and the line of frame below the figure, vanish, 
as the valance moved down before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. 
I have been, on more than one occasion, in 
peril of my life, and have not lost my self- 
possession for an instant ; but, when the con- 
viction first settled on my mind that the 
bed-top was really moving, was steadily and 
continuously sinking down upon me, I looked 


| up for one awful minute, or more, shuddering, 


helpless, panic-stricken, beneath the hideous 
machinery for murder, which was advancing 
closer and closer to suffocate me where I lay. 

Then the instinct of self-preservation came, 
and nerved me to save my life, while there 
was yet time. I got out of bed very quietly, 
and quickly dressed myself again in my upper 
clothing. The candle, fully spent, went out. 
I sat down in the arm-chair that stood near, 
and watched the bed-top slowly descending. 
I was literally spell-bound by it. If I had 
heard footsteps behind me, I could not have 
turned round ; if a means of escape had been 
miraculously provided for me, I could not 
have moved to take advantage of it. The 
whole life in me, was, at that moment, con- 
centrated in my eyes. 

It descended—the whole canopy, with the 
fringe round it, came down—down—close 
down; so close that there was not room 
now to squeeze my finger between the bed- 
top and the bed. I felt at the sides, and dis- 
covered that what had appeared to me, from 
beneath, to be the ordinary light canopy of a 
four-post bed was in reality a thick, broad 
mattress, the substance of which was concealed 
by the valance and its fringe. I looked up, 
and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. 
In the middle of the bed-top was a huge 
wooden screw that had evidently worked it 
down through a hole in the ceiling, just as 
ordinary presses are worked down on the 
substance selected for compression, The 
frightful apparatus moved without making 
the faintest noise. There had been no 
creaking as it came down; there was now 
not the faintest sound from the room above. 
Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld before 
me—in the nineteenth century, and in the 
civilised capital of France—such a machine 
for secret murder by suffocation, as might 
have existed in the worst days of the Inqui- 
sition, in the lonely Inns among the Hartz 
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Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of| 
Westphalia! Still, as I looked on it, I could | 
not move; I could hardly breathe; but 1 
began to recover the power of thinking ; and, 
in a moment, I discovered the murderous 
conspiracy framed against me, in all its horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and 
drugged too strongly. I had been saved from 
being smothered, by having taking an over- 
dose of some narcotic. How I had chafed 
and fretted at the fever-fit which had pre- 
served my life by keeping me awake! How 
recklessly I had confided myself to the two 
wretches who had led me into this room, 
determined, for the sake of my winnings, to 
kill me in my sleep, by the surest and most 
horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing 
my destruction! How many men, winners 
like me, had slept, as I had proposed to sleep, 
in that bed; and never been seen or heard 
of more! I shuddered as I thought of it. 

But, erelong, all thought was again sus- 
pended by the sight of the murderous canopy 
moving once more. After it had remained 
on the bed—as nearly as I could guess—about 
ten minutes, it began to move up again. The 
villains, who worked it from above, evidently 
believed that their purpose was now accom-| 
plished. Slowly and silently, as it hdd de- 
scended, that horrible bed-top rose towards its | 
former place. When it reached the upper 
extremities of the four posts, it reached the 
ceiling too. Neither hole nor screw could be 
seen—the bed became, in appearance, an ordi- 
nary bed again, the canopy, an ordinary 
canopy, even to the most suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was able to move, 
to rise from my chair, to consider of how I 
should escape. If I betrayed, by the smallest 
noise, that the attempt to suffocate me had 
failed, I was certain to be murdered. Had I 
made any noise already? I listened intently, | 
looking towards the door. No! no footsteps 
in the passage outside ; no sound of a tread, | 
light or heavy, in the room above—absolute 
silence everywhere. Besides locking and 
bolting my door, I had moved an old wooden 
chest against it, which I had found under the 
bed. To remove this chest (my blood ran 
cold, as I thought what its contents might | 
be!) without making some disturbance, was 
impossible ; and, moreover, to think of escap- 
ing through the house, now barred-up for 
the night, was sheer insanity. Only one| 
chance was left me—the window. I stole to 
it on tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, 
above an entresol, and looked into the 
back street, which you have sketched in 
your view. I raised my hand to open the 
window, knowing that on that action hung, 
by the merest hair’s-breadth, my chance | 
of safety. They keep vigilant watch in a 
House of Murder—if any part of the frame 
cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was, perhaps, 
alost man! It must have occupied me at 
least five minutes, reckoning by, time—five 
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hours, reckoning by suspense—to open that 
window. I succeeded in doing it silently, in 
doing it with all the dexterity of a house- 
breaker: and then looked down into the 
street. To leap the distance beneath me, 
would be almost certain destruction ! Next, I 
looked round at the sides of the house. Down 
the left side, ran the thick water-pipe which 


| you have drawn—it passed close by the outer 


edge of the window. The moment I saw the 
pipe, I knew I was saved; my breath came 
and went freely for the first time since I had 
seen the canopy of the bed moving down upon 
me! 

To some men, the means of escape which I 
had discovered might have seemed difficult 
and dangerous enough—to me, the prospect 
of slipping down the pipe into the street did 
not suggest even a thought of peril. I had 
always been accustomed, by the practice of 
gymnastics, to keep up my schoolboy powers 
as a daring and expert climber; and knew 
that my head, hands, and feet would serve me 
faithfully in any hazards of ascent or descent. 
T had already got one leg over the window- 
sill, when I remembered the handkerchief, 
IT could 
well have afforded to leave it behind me; but 
I was revengefully determined that the mis- 
creants of the gambling-house should miss 
their plunder as well as their victim. So I 
went back to the bed, and tied the heavy 
handkerchief at my back by my cravat. Just 
as I had made it tight, and fixed it in a com- 
fortable place, I thought I heard a sound of 
breathing outside the door. The chill feeling 
of horror ran through me again as I listened. 
No! dead silence still in- the passage—I had 
only heard the night air blowing softly into 
the room. The next moment I was on the 
window-sill—and the next, I had a firm grip 
on the water-pipe with my hands and knees. 

I slid down into the street easily and 
quietly, as I thought I should, and immedi- 
ately set off, at the top of my speed, to a 
branch “ Prefecture” of Police, which I knew 
was situated in the immediate neighbourhood, 
A “Sub-Prefect”” and several picked men 
among his subordinates, happened to be up, 
maturing, I believe, some scheme for dis- 
covering the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder, which all Paris was talking of just 
then. When I began my story, in a breath- 
less hurry and in very bad French, I could 
see that the Sub-Prefect suspected me of 
being a drunken Englishman, who had robbed 
somebody, but he soon altered his opinion, as 
I went on; and before I had anything like 
concluded, he shoved all the papers before 
him into a drawer, put on his hat, supplied 
me with another (for I was bare-headed), 
ordered a file of soldiers, desired his expert 
followers to get ready all sorts of tools for 
breaking open doors and ripping-up brick- 
flooring, and took my arm, in the most friendly 
and familiar manner possible, to lead me with 
him out of the house. I will venture to say, 
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that when the Sub-Prefect was a little boy,] 


and was taken for the first time to the Play, 
he was not half as much pleased as he was 
now at the job in prospect for him at the 
“ Gambling-House !” 


Away we went through the streets, the) 


Sub-Prefect cross-examining and congratu- 
lating me in the same breath, as we marched 
at the head of our formidable posse comitatus. 
Sentinels were placed at the back and front of 
the gambling-house the moment we got to it ; 
a tremendous battery of knocks was directed 
against the door; a light appeared at a 
window ; I waited to conceal myself behind 


the police—then came more knocks, and a| 


+99 


cry of “Open in the name of the law!” At 
that terrible summons, bolts and locks gave 
way before an invisible hand, and the moment 
after, the Sub-Prefect was in the passage, con- 
fronting a waiter, half-dressed and ghastly 
pale. This was the short dialogue which 
immediately took place. 

“We want to see the Englishman who is 
sleeping in this house ?” 

“ He went away hours ago.” 

“He did no such thing. His friend went 
away; Ae remained. Show us to his bed- 
room !” 

“T swear to you, Monsieur le Sous-Prefet, 
he is not here! he af 

“JT swear to you, Monsieur le Gargon, he 
is. He slept here—he didn’t find your bed 
comfortable—he came to us to complain of it 
—here he is, among my men—and here am I, 
ready to look for a flea or two in his bed- 
stead. Picard! (calling to one of the sub- 
ordinates, and pointing to the waiter) collar 
that man, and tie his hands behind him. 
Now, then, gentlemen, let us walk up 
stairs !” 

Every man and woman in the house was 


secured—the “ Old Soldier,” the first. Then I | 


identified the bed in which I hadslept ; and then 
we went into the room above. No object that 
was at all extraordinary appeared in any part 
of it. The Sub-Prefect looked round the place, 
commanded everybody to be silent, stamped 
twice on the floor, called for a candle, looked 
attentively at the spot he had stamped on, 
and ordered the flooring there to be carefully 
taken up. This was done in no time. Lights 
were produced, and we saw a deep raftered 
cavity between the floor of this room and the 
ceiling of the room beneath. Through this 
cavity there ran perpendicularly a sort of 
case of iron, thickly greased ; and inside the 
case, appeared the screw, which communi- 
cated with the bed-top below. Extra lengths 
of screw, freshly oiled—levers covered with 
felt—all the complete upper works of a heavy 
press, constructed with infernal ingenuity so 
as to join the fixtures below—and, when taken 
to pieces again, to go into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, were next discovered, and 
pulled out on the floor. After some little 
difficulty, the Sub-Prefect succeeded in putting 
the machinery together, and, leaving his men 


to work it, descended with me to the bed- 
room. The smothering canopy was then 
lowered, but not so noiselessly as I had seen 
it lowered. WhenI mentioned this to the 
Sub-Prefect, his answer, simple as it was, had 
a terrible significance. “My men,” said he, 
“are working down the bed-top for the first 
time—the men whose money you won, were 
in better practice.” 

We left the house in the sole possession of | 
two police agents—every one of the inmates | 
being removed to prison on the spot. The 
Sub-Prefect, after taking down my “procés- 
verbal” in his office, returned with me to my 
hotel to get my passport. “Do you think,” 
I asked, as J gave it to him, “that any men 
have really been smothered in that bed, as 
they tried to smother me ?” 

“T have seen dozens of drowned men laid 
out at the Morgue,” answered the Sub-Prefect, 





“in whose pocket-books were found letters, 
stating that they had committed suicide in 
the Seine, because they had lost everything 
at the gaming-table. Do I know how many 
of those men entered the same gambling- 
house that you entered? won as you won? 
took that bed as yow took it? slept in it? 
were smothered in it? and were privately 
thrown into the river, with a letter of expla- 
nation written by the murderers and placed 
in their pocket-books ? No man can say how 
many, or how few, have suffered the fate from 
which you have escaped.’ The people of the 
gambling-house kept their bedstead machinery 
a secret from ws—even from the police! The 
dead kept the rest of the secret for them. 
Good night, or rather good morning, Mon- 
sieur Faulkner! Be at my office again at 
nine o’clock—in the meantime, au revoir /” 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was 
examined, and re-examined; the gambling- 
house was strictly searched all through, from 


| top to bottom ; the prisoners were separately 


interrogated; and two of the less guilty 
among them made a confession. J discovered 
that the Old Soldier was the master of the 
gambling-house—justice discovered that he 
had been drummed out of the army, as 2 
vagabond, years ago ; that he had been guilty 
of all sorts of villanies since; that he was 
in possession of stolen property, which the 
owners identified ; and that he, the croupier, 
another accomplice, and the woman who had 
made my cup of coffee, were all in the secret 
of the bedstead. There appeared some reason 
to doubt whether the inferior persons at- 
tached to the house knew anything of the 
suffocating machinery ; and they received the 
benefit of that doubt, by being treated simply 
as thieves and vagabonds. As for the Old 
Soldier and his two head-myrmidons, they 
went to the galleys; the woman who had 
drugged my coffee was imprisoned for I forget 
how many years; the regular attendants at 
the gambling-house were considered “ sus- 





picious,” and placed under “surveillance ;” 
and I became, for one whole week (which is 
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a long time), the head “lion” in Parisian 
society. My adventure was dramatised by 
three illustrious playmakers, but never saw 
theatrical daylight ; for the censorship forbade 
the introduction on the stage of a correct copy 
of the gambling-house bedstead. 

Two good results were produced by my 
adventure, which any censorship must have 
approved. In the first place, it helped to 
| justify the Government in forthwith carrying 
out their determination to put down all 
gambling-houses ; in the second place, it 
cured me of ever again trying “Rouge et Noir” 
as an amusement. The sight of a green cloth, 
with packs of cards and heaps of money on it, 
will henceforth be for ever associated in my 
mind with the sight of a bed-canopy de- 
scending to suffocate me, in the silence and 
| darkness of the night.” 


Just as Mr. Faulkner pronounced the last 
words, he started in his chair, and assumed 
a stiff, dignified position, in a great hurry. 
| “Bless my soul!” cried he—with a comic 
look of astonishment and vexation—“ while 
I have been telling you what is the real secret 
of my interest in the sketch you have so 
kindly given to me, I have altogether for- 
gotten that I came here to sit for my portrait. 
| For the last hour, or more, I must have 
been the worst model you ever had to paint 
from !” 

“On the contrary, you have been the best,” 
said I, “I have been painting from your 
expression ; and, while telling your story, you 
have unconsciously shown me the natural 
expression I wanted.” 


THE THIRSTY BOYS OF BONN. 


DvuELs vary in blood-thirstiness ; beer varies 
in strength. Of the duels and beer-drinkings 
of German students, many of us have been 
taught to form an incorrect idea. Having 
acquired some experience upon these matters 
| among the young gentlemen—now and then 
| rather old gentlemen—subject to the Univer- 
| sity at Bonn, I desire that justice may be 
| done to that community. 
| The German student is, on the whole, a 

rson much maligned. You may judge from 
iis duelling pads, and from the bluntness of 
his cutlasses—sharp only at the points—and 
| from the gay appearance of the principals and 
seconds, that a duel is not in Germany a 
| mortal contest. The Bonner student is thirsty, 
| but not blood-thirsty. He submits to have 
|| his face gashed for a point of honour—that 
| isall. He fights for the honour, not so much 
| of himself, as of his corps. He takes up the 
sword as a cricketer takes up his bat, for the 
| Support of club supremacy. For, be it under- 
| stood, that students of one corps will only 
| fight with students of another corps. As for 
| the “ Kameel” —the corps-less, bodiless non- 
entity—he is as much one of the external 
accidents of life, which true philosophy is 
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bound to disregard, as a “ phitlister” or shop- 
keeper himself. 

The face of the German student is the only 
part of him uncovered in a duel. Let him 
but have his cheek cut through, or a wing of 
his nose sliced off, and he assumes the scar- 
born honours of a veteran. Let not young 
ladies marvel at the reckless sacrifice of 
beauty. There is not much manly beauty to 
be spoilt in any German University; and, 
least of all, if it be Prussian. But, pooh !— 
that is a small consideration. The German 
student is true-hearted and jovial. 

Observe a party of “ Gwestphalen” members 
of the most noted corps at Bonn, bent on 
pleasure, by the way of punch, after a morn- 
ing lecture. They embark upon a boat, some- 
thing like the gig of a Yorkshire collier, 
furnished with a sail and a pair of sweeps 
that would tire any London lighterman. 
Down the stream they go—easily enough— 
singing snatches of song from their “ Commers- 
buch,” relieving each other at the sweeps, 
until they have reached their destination. If 
they run the boat aground, two or three of 
them will jump into the shallow water in- 
stantly to shove her off. They land, and light 
a fire ; their punch is brewed; their sausage 
and etceteras are cooked ; and then the even- 
ing is spent in drink and song. If, by chance, 
there should be an English fly-fisher at hand, 
he brings his trout, and quickly fraternises 
with the company. Finally, all return into 
the town to join the festive “ Aneipe.” 

They return against the current, and in 
that respect exceedingly against their ineli- 
nation. Boating is not popular at Bonn. 

Before the town flows the rapid Rhine, its 
grey and turbid stream inviting oarsmen ; and 
yet boating is rare, and what there is does 
not deserve the name. The swift Rhine, how- 
ever, is not quite so safe as Thames water to 
row upon, and it is hard work, too, to pull 
against stream home to the festive “ Kneipe.” 

The “ Kneipe” of the Guestphalen is a large 
square room well filled with tables. At the 
extreme end of it, is hung over the chimney 
the scutcheor. of the corps—a piece of heraldry 
which, for more complete identification, is 
emblazoned with the words “ Guestphalen seis 
panier.” Two swords are crossed above the 
emblem. Round the tables are the students, 
in each stage of cheer. In their dress they 
all resemble one another. They who can 
raise them, wear a beard and a moustache, 
Here, on one side, is a young fellow troubled 
(O! no, not at all troubled) with a slash that 
has multiplied his lips by two; he is endea- 
vouring to insert part of a hard-boiled egg 
into his mouth, with the assistance of a silver 
tooth-pick. The ligature still binds his wound, 
and he can open his mouth but slightly. Else~ 
where, another, who is drinking, painfully, de- 
bilitated beer from a glass twelve inches high, 
wears the less recent marks of an encounter, 
in which his nose was very nearly severed 
from his face. A third has a bloated appear- 
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ance, and a want of scars. He is a hero as | that he is a thief. The second, ascending in 
successful in the duel by blood, as in the trial| the alcoholie scale, retorts with a bottle of 
by beer, of which I shall speak presently. | Madeira, and the epithet “swindler!” So the 
Now, for a wager, he is swallowing a quart a/ duel goes on till one of the combatants shall 
minute for twelve minutes in succession—to | full. Very anxious are the seconds for the 
him apparently an easy task. <A fourth is|supremacy of their respective principals, 
feeding upon that unsatisfactory Rhenish| When one is floored, his second has been 
dish entitled “sauer braten.” It consists of known to pour the contents of a last bottle 
stewed beef, made sour and putrescent by | down his throat, and then to kick him lustily, 
vinegar and lapse of time. |out of his great friendship, until the epithet 
The appearance of a stranger in the| Fool! the strongest that can be used in the 
“ Kneipe ” causes an immediate stir. He is} German language, issues from him, and he is 
surrounded by men who welcome him, and) left to repose dead drunk, but victorious, 
he has no peace till he has drunk all their | under the table. 
healths in beer, in quick succession. This,| But these men are studious. If I wander 
when the corps is numerous (like that of the |into the rooms of the student who overnight 
Guestphalen) is no small feat, since the polite | was the heaviest of drinkers, I find him sitting 
stranger may not swallow less than one pint | surrounded by ponderous volumes of the most 


at a draught ; that is to say, half his measure. 
Were the beer heady, the result would be 
intoxication; but a man accustomed to 
London stout will find no worse afiliction in 
large draughts of Bonner beer than the ex- 
cessive irrigation of his stomach. 

It is in the course of conversation, at these 
hours of hospitality, that a stranger learns 
all about these student corps. The hosts tell 
you all about themselves, about their fights, 
their rules for stopping and renewing combat, 
their intense horror of duelling with pistols. 
If they are asked whether a bout at fisticuffs 
would not be a better remedy than clumsy 
swords and pads, they reply that there is not 
any skill in boxing. (This fact the Guest- 
phalen once began to doubt when a good 
number of them had been amicably knocked 
down by an English guest.) 

Of their duels with swords, familiar descrip- 
tions have been given. The trial by liquids 
is not known so commonly. The combatants, 
in an encounter of this kind, are generally 
men who have grown old in the classes and 
corps of the Universities. Numbers of men 
spend their lives there, never rising above a 
certain level in learning, Their use in life is 
to be old students, and to be referees on 
points of student law for fresh-men. To be 
sure, there are the ancient and authentic 
books of rules to lay down conditions of 
combat, and such weighty matters. These 
venerable manuscripts, with their well- 
greased covers, are reverently preserved and 
venerated ; but law has always ready com- 
mentators, and the student of ten or fifteen 
years’ standing is a Blackstone to all neo- 
phytes, and by them solemnly respected. 

In the duel by liquid, the combatants are 
placed on opposite sides of a table, having on 
their right hand an equal quantity of bottles 
and phials, containing juices of all kinds, 
ranged according to their alcoholic strength. 
The adversaries are then, on a given signal, 
ordered to commence. Each man is required 
to drain to the dregs the bottle he takes up, 
casting at his antagonist after each draught 
an opprobrious epithet. The first man drains 


jheavy learning. He is studying abstruse 
|pages, His favourite pipe is hung over the 
| chimney-piece, and the portraits of his friends, 
| all done in black, are formed into a circle round 
jit. Partial to billiards, the German student 
would think it too much trouble to play, were 
not the balls double the size that they attain 
in other countries, and the pockets as large 
|as an ordinary hat. Bowls, too, feootionae 
j}ealled in England “ American,” are a time- 
honoured game with him, They enable him 
to take his exercise in-doors: that, also, is a 
thing he likes. From the same cause, also, 
| proceeds his pleasure in frequenting the fencing- 
room, where one may see a dozen youngsters, 
each with a curved sword, endeavouring 
|to strike into a target. This target is cut 
jstarlike, and into its converging rays the 
blade has to be struck in quick succession. 

The German student will lounge out to 
enjoy the fineness of an evening, listlessly 
smoking his dear pipe ; or he will sit down in 
suburban gardens to drink beer; but of the 
hard-working out-door English sports he 
knows not one. He does not hunt ; he does 
not course. He has no horse-racing ; he has 
no cricket. He never boxes, and it would be 
sacrilege to say he rows. He is a quiet philo- 
sophic youth ; he studies immensely through 
a mist of indolence. He is often wonderfully 
learned, and he drinks, in Bonn at any rate, 
remarkably mild beer. 


THE SISTER-SHIP. 


I sHovutp probably have arrived a little 
earlier, but for the trivial accident of my 
having been taken to Fenchurch Street by 
the railway, instead of to Blackwall; but at 
last I found myself there—peering out from the 
banks of the river on the damp shipping—and 
speedily fixing my eyes on the vessel I wanted, 
namely, The West India Mail Company's 
Orinoco—the sister-ship of the unfortunate 
Amazon—I have always felt a great interest in 
your large mercantile steamers ; perhaps in- 
creased, since, in the Bustard, (a jackass 
frigate by name, and by nature), we—that is, 





a bottle of Rhenish, and tells his adversary! old Bulbous, our commander, one of whose 
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midshipmen I was—ran into the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamer Goliath, when 
she was lying tranquilly off the Ragged Staff, 
at Gibraltar. I feel that I owe a kind of 
amende to the mercantile navy, in consequence 
of my participation in that lubberly perform- 
ance. To be sure, the Admiralty—but let 
us sink our private grievances, and hail a 
boat. “A massive hull that of the Orinoco’s 
—taffrail thirty feet above the water, I dare 


| say. What two huge black columns these 


funnels are! Really, she is as big as a line- 


' of-battle ship,” I remark (with a slight pro- 


fessional chagrin) ; and, indeed, she is a vessel 
of two thousand two hundred and forty-five 
tons; her engines are eight hundred horse 
power ; her crew numbers one hundred and 
ten men; her length is three hundred feet. 
Blackwall is not a lively place in winter. 
The river looks muddy and sullen, and 
seems, in the distance, to be emptying itself 
into a sea of mist. The rigging of ships 
looks flabby and dirty; the smoke clings 
to everything. The hotels are deserted. 
If you enter one of them, you find the stairs 
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ghastly and uncarpeted, and a general air 
of an impending funeral on the first floor. 
There were no temptations to look about, 
so I was glad enough to find myself on 
the main-deck of the Orinoco. The smart 
noises of hammers, the smell of fresh paint, 
loose ropes lying about, and bustling me- 
chanics running backwards and forwards, 
showed the activity with which preparations 
were going forward. I instinctively remark, 
in the first place, the height of the deck ; 
that is always the first thing which attracts 
my attention. I have served in “ Symondites,” 
where the loftiness of the deck is always a 
characteristic, and where you will never 
break your head, as you do in old-fashioned 
craft. I note that the Orinoco’s main-deck 
is as high as the Vanguard’s, in which 
remark the chief officer very cordially ac- 
quiesces. And now I go aft, to glance at the 
cabins, and see the arrangements in progress 
for the comfort of those ladies and gentlemen 
who are now, in various parts of the country, 
bidding good-bye to friends and relations, and 
getting ready for the passage out. 

The Orinoco, one learns, to begin with, 
has sleeping accommodations for about a 
hundred and fifty-six passengers. You pass 
a row of them neatly painted white, with 
gilt mouldings, and fitted with ornamental 
glass. Each cabin is arranged, as a general 
principle, to accommodate two; one of the 
beds being triced up during the day, and 
lowered down at right angles across the end 
of the other when wanted. A particularly 
admirable arrangement prevents gentlemen 
from having any control over their lights: at 

| night; the light is placed in a little triangular 
nook, in perfect safety, communicating through 
ground glass all the benefit that the in- 
_ habitant can possibly require, and being ready 
for snug removal from the deck outside. 
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Abaft are the ladies’ private cabins, for their 
own drawing-room purposes. Descending to 
the saloon-deck, we find ourselves in the 
dining saloon, where a hundred and twenty 
persons “dine” (it does not become me, as a 
nautical man, to grin sardonically here, but I 
do.) There are sixteen cabins, and here are 
two fire-places. The mahogany tables are 
screwed into the deck. Here you observe 
the steward’s cabin, whence (in the hot 
latitudes) so much consolation may be ex- 
pected to flow. In this excellent establish- 
ment, there are arrangements for the stowage 
of sixty dozen bottles ; and there is a patent 
filter (a work of great genius) ; and exquisite 
conveniences protect the plates. Seeing all 
this, and being informed how arrangements 
have been made for the dinner to come aft in 
the promptest, hottest style, I mentally ap- 
plaud peace, and reflect on the blessings 
of commerce. For, indeed, I involuntarily 
remember our hideous berth in the Bustard, 
find how we had no filter, and, not unfre- 
quently, scarcely a plate either, and how 
the tumblers got broken in our execrable 
buffet. 

From the dining saloon let us descend to 
the orlop-deck, where cabins of interest are 
to be seen. In these, in the very heurt of 
the vessel, on either side of the narrow 
passage, through which we go, preceded by 
a lantern, lie the bullion-cabin, and the mail- 
rooms. The mail-rooms aré lined with zine, 
to protect the huge bagfuls of letters, which 
the steamer carries for all parts of the West. 
In this region, too, are rooms for the passen- 
gers’ baggage ; and down below is the maga- 
zine. For the steamer carries two twenty- 
four pounders, and small arms for a hundred 
and twenty men. Meanwhile we see near us 
racks laden with cheeses ; and observe like- 
wise two wine-racks to hold a snug fifty 
dozen of wine. 

Feeling tolerably secure that all will go 
well in the eating and drinking department, 
I now descend to visit the engine-room. I 
find myself in the centre of the massive 
iron-work of machinery in an engine-room 
seventy feet long. To supply the mighty life 
that is to make all this throb gigantically— 
tolerable provision is made—in five hundred 
and fifty tons of coal—aft ; in five hundred 
and fifty ditto, in the bunkers. There are 
eight boilers, fore and aft—four for each 
funnel. And no wonder. The paddle-wheels 
are forty feet in diameter, with floats (“feath- 
ering” floats), eleven feet six inches long, and 
four feet six broad ;—and how these must go! 

The Orinoco is fitted with “direct acting” 
engines ; and a peculiarity, called the “valve 
motion,” enables one man to work both en- 
gines ; the valves are worked by wheels from 
the “intermediate shafts.’ The Amazon’s 
engines were “side-lever” engines, and were 
situated farther forward. 

Note, also, a little two-horse engine, which 
they call the “ donkey-engine”—useful as a 
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fire-engine — for washing decks and other 
slushy purposes. 

In looking at the galleys, we must notice 
that the Amazon’s galley was on the side, 
while that of the present vessel is amid- 
ships. And the arrangement of the En- 
gineer’s store-room is different likewise from 
that of the lost vessel. The Engineer’s 
store-room in the Amazon was over the 
boilers :—between the boilers and the ship ;— 
that of the Orinoco is alongside the en- 
gine, between that and the ship’s side; 
built sound, and air-tight. This difference 
of position will doubtless receive the atten- 

* tion of professional men in the inquiry con- 
cerning the fatal fire. 

There is a hollow clanging and hammering 
resounding for ever in that engine-room. 
Nevertheless, it must not altogether quash 
our little experiment with those gutta percha 
tubes —long flexible tubes dangling down 
from the deck above, to communicate orders 
through. The courteous CapraIn ALLAN calls 
out “ Ease her,” through one of them, and you 
hear it distinctly. And now we ascend up 
the neat iron-ladder to the air. 

Arrived on the upper deck—‘the spar 
deck” they call it—I had occasion to admire 
afresh the bulk and symmetry of this fine 
vessel, from another point of view. She is 
perfectly rigged, and could spread an immense 
surface of canvas to a fair wind. Wind 
being foul—down, of course, come topsail- 
yards, topmasts, and lower yards, and away 
she thunders in the teeth of it—giving as little 
surface aloft to it as she can. Pacing about, 
fore and aft, you see pens and coops, for flesh 
and fowl—-admirable conveniences to keep pig 
comfortable till his hour is come, and he is 
wanted in the saloon. All the paddle-box 
region is made useful ; among other purposes, 
for baths. Seeing which, I again reflected 
how much jollier it would be to have the 
refreshing bath there, than to splash about 
the sea in a lower studding-sail, with Bulbous 
roaring for you to come in, and a shark want- 
ing you to come out !—But to resume. 

Of course, I turned a very attentive eye to 
the boats. The Orinoco’s boats are nine 
in number. The two chief “life boats” are 
before the paddle-boxes, hanging to davits, 
but resting on “chocks”—the after-part, at 
least—on the wooden platform there. I must 
try to make the reader understand the ar- 
rangement ; these “chocks” are important 
items ; for most people are agreed that the 
Amazon was unfortunate in having her 
boats resting on “cranks,” 7.e. a kind of iron 
stanchions projecting from the sides. The 
“chocks” are made of wood—the lower one 
is square, the upper shaped like a wedge, 
and ready to be drawn out. Thus, the wedge 
drawn—and the davits, which are iron (and 
made to swing) being swung—the boat glides 


bodily out from her seat, and hangs clear of 


the ship, ready to lower, with much facility. 
Whereas, according to the “crank” arrange- 


nhs sinning 
ment, it would be necessary—and in the 
Amazon was necessary—to hoist at the 
tackles, before the lowering could take place, 
I saw the “chock” system tried, and though 
at that time there were only “lumpers” on 
board to go through the manceuvres, its per. 
formance seemed to be very satisfactory. Let 
us hope that these boats would be successfully 
worked, But you may be sure, reader, that 
when I came fresh from the huge engine- 
room, and the decks, and the cabins, and the 
galley—with all the scenery of the Amazon 
stamped on my imagination—and thought of 
the dark stormy night, and the sudden spring- 
ing fire, and the wild wind, and the terror—I 
was in no humour to be critical. I was in no 


humour to say,—why did not they do so and | 


so? Thankfully acknowledging what was 
good in the arrangements I saw around me, 
I had far too clear an image of that night to 
be inclined to talk speculatively of what ought 
to have been done—according to my notion— 


or Captain Bigwig’s notion, or Admiral Blus- | 


ter, K.C.B.’s notion, either. 
As an instance of the scale on which these 


Companies arrange the personnel of their ves- | 
sels (of which we shall have more to say ina | 
future article), let us just see how many officers | 
the Orinoco musters. Besides the commander, | 
there are five “ officers ’—technically so called _| 


—answering to the mates in a ship ; four 
midshipmen ; three warrant officers ; a purser, 
and purser’s clerk ; a surgeon ; six engincers, 
and a boiler-master ; and four quarter-mas- 
ters. Of course, the superior rank of these 
have their cabins; and a large staff of ser- 
vants is kept up for the saloon. A particu- 
larly snug cabin, I was glad to see, is devoted 
to the lieutenant in charge of the mails ; and 
if I know anything of the profession, the 
“Admiralty Agent” has avery jolly time of it. 


Since my above-recorded visit, the Orinoco 
has made a voyage to and from the West 
Indies, with batches of passengers and bul- 
lion—besides the eleven hundred tons of coal, 


and the three hundred tons of cargo, which | 
she stows away in that big hull of hers. She | 


called at St. Thomas’s with the mails ; thun- 
dered away to Carthagena ; then to Chagres, 
where she landed her Pacific mails; and thence 
on to Grey Town and Nicaragua. She arrived 
home in capital condition ; but she has not quite 
answered the expectations of her owners. Her 
engines are so tremendously powerful that, 
enormous as her stowage is, she cannot carry 
coals enough to keep them at the top of their 
speed, 
Now Ready, Price 3s. in cloth, the 
VOLUME FOR 1851 OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE 
OF CURRENT EVENTS ; 


Which being declared, by the judgment of the Court of | 
Exchequer, a legal publication not coming within the pro | 


visions of the Stamp Act, will be regularly continued and 
much improved. 
A Number is published at the end of each Month, 
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